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Note. To enable this Journal to come out ahead instead of behind time as heretofore, and which we could not well avoid on 
account of the delay in the appearance of our first number, we have decided to merge July and August into this one number. The 


serial numbers will go right on in regular order, and all yearly subscribers will get their full quota of twelve. 
September) will now come out on or about September Ist, and so on in regular order. 


The next number 
If nothing else, our interests with the news 


dealers demanded this change, as we find a rapidly growing and appreciative demand coming to us from that source. 


THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 
ALEXANDER HUNTER. 


A huge marsh covering an area of eight hundred square miles, 
whose course extends twenty-five miles in Virginia, and twenty- 
one in North Carolina; a vast sponge eight or nine feet above the 
level of the surrounding country; an enormous reservoir which 
collects the rain, and supplies five rivers with a never failing flow; 
a swamp which contains in its midst a spacious lake of the purest, 
healthiest water known; a region stocked with fin, fur and feather; 
a place by turns solemn in its solitude, entrancing in its beauty, 
weird in its surroundings, and full of interest to the antiquary, 
capitalist, tourist and sportsman; such is the Dismal Swamp. _ It is 
attractive alike to the materialist and the dreamer. 

Joining it in North Carolina is another swamp called ‘*The 
Little Dismal,,” with an area of two million acres. 
which originate in the swamp are the South Branch of the Eliza- 
beth, the Northeast, the South Branch of the Nansemond, the 
North Run, and the Pergamond. Of these, the two first flow in 
Virginia, and the three latter in North Carolina. Follow each to 
its head and they will be found to lose themselves in the swamp; 
not the faintest trace of them is to be found above ground. 

The Chesapeake and Albemarle canal runs through one end of 
the Dismal for over twenty miles, and it is fed by tidal action 
through a great lock forty feet wide by two hundred feet long. 
This canal at present has a uniform depth of only six feet, but a 
Philadelphia party is now under contract with the Lake Drummond 
Canal and Water Company to reconstruct, enlarge and deepen to 
ten feet, so that not only barges and lighters can pass through it, 
but steam and sailing craft of large capacity, tifty feet wide. This 
waterway is of incalculable importance to commerce, for without 
this inland navigation there could be no communication between 
this vast back country and five great sounds, the Albemarle, 
Croatan, Currituck, Chowan and Pamlico, nor with the outside 
world, except by a sea voyage along the most dangerous region of 
the Atlantic Coast. The soil of the swamp is composed of black 
vegetable matter, the rich mould of centuries of decomposition of 
trees, vines and bodies of fish, flesh and fowl. Most of it is as 
treacherous as quicksand. In dry weather it will bear the weight 
of a man, but in a long rainy spell the surface is full of stagnant 
pools and miry stretches, which make traveling on foot an 
impossibility. The depth of this mould varies from fifteen to 
eighteen feet. Not ail the swamp is this way, however. At 
intervals there are **hog-backs” or ridges of solid land rising a tew 
feet above the level of the swamp, and ranging from a few rods 
Square up to twenty and thirty acres in extent. These islands are 
heavily wooded with oak and beech trees of no very lofty growth 
but of immense spread. In these haunts are enormous quantities 
of game, which is safe by reason of inaccessibility. 

Jim Eubank, one of the most tamous guides in that section, 
told me of a trip he made one summer to one of these islands. 


The five rivers 


Said he: ‘‘Thar’s a place I done got the bearings of, and tried 
often to reach it, but I tried agin and agin but couldn't get thar 
nohow. You see, you can’t pole a skiff in that and you 
can’t walk, neither.” 

‘How far is it from Lake Drummond?” I asked. 

‘Bout three miles, | 
nigger before the wah, showed me the place and said as how he 
had reached thar somehow, but thar was so many bars that they 
druv him off. I’ve often climbed a tree and noticed the spot, for 
them oaks is different in color from the cypresses and gum. Well, 
one summer thar was a monstrous powerful drought. It hadn't 


ooze, 


reckon. Old Jim Peters, a runaway 


rained any for nearly goin on two months, so 1 paddled down the 
lake, hitched my skiff, and with my old double-barrel and some 
grub, I started. 
sink to my armpits; then | would have to ‘cut right through the 


It was an awful job. Sometimes | would nearly 
vines and thickets with my knife. I tell you it was tougher work 
than I ever did in my life. 1 started back to the lake a 
times, I reckon, but then I thought | would never have sich another 
chance agin, so I kept on. 
making the trip, and when I reached the hog-back I was pretty 
well played out. But Great Jerusalem! when I did get thar I never 
Seed so much game in my life. Coons and squirrels and rabbits 
was as thick as chickens at home. 1 hardly took any notice of 
them, for I jumped a buck and a doe the very fust thing; the doe 
got away, but I plugged the buck, cut his throat and skun him. 
I kept on and hadn’t gone a hundred yards when I run across two 
bear cubs a playing under a tree. Thinks | to myself, the ole 
missus aint far away. Sol hung one of the cubs by his hind leg, 
and the way he squealed was a caution. Pretty soon the old she 
come a busting through the bushes and I knocked her over with a 
load of buckshot. I skun her too. The cubs *bout the size of a 
cat kept a hanging round the carkass all the time, and a whining 
like a child. I hadn’t got through when I heard a whoof! whoof! 
and turning round saw an old he bar setting on his hams belching 
like he had the bellyache. I grabbed my gun and lay flat down 
behind the carkass and watched him. He was a right big fellow 
for a swamp bar, which aint much, you know. The old rascal 
shook his head backward and furrads like he spicioned something, 
and kept on sniffing and showing his teeth, but the cubs was a 
crying and at last he got down on all fours and come a sidling up 
and when he was about twenty yards | knocked him cold too. 

didn’t want any more bars just then, so | whacked the cubs on 
the head and finished skinning the bars. I took a bite of 
thing to eat, and followed up the ridge for nearly a mile, and if | 


dozen 


Ireckon I was nearly four hours in 


] 
some- 


saw one I saw a dozen deer, but too far off for a certain shot. 
Coming back, another buck jumped right in front of me, for it 
was open ground nearly, and | killed him dead in his tracks. 1 
skun him too, and it was nearly dark when I tinished. I made up 
my mind to stay whar I was and have a big hunt all the next day 
so I kindled a fire, took a stiff drink of old pine-top, roasted a 


piece of deer, and tried to sleep, but I couldn't. 1 never heard sich 
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What with the ‘*blood-a-nous” (frogs), milluns 
and milluns of ‘em, the owls a hooting, and the varmits and 
a crushing through the canes in the swamp, kept me scared. 


noises in my life. 
bars 
Yes, 
it’s no use lving, | was scared, and you bet your life I kept a big tire 
It was near morning I reckon afore I fell asleep, and | 
Phinks I, ‘It’s just my durn luck that it should 


i burning 
was woke by thunder. 
rain, just because | am here, with bars and deer mor then you kin 
And then | thought, 


gone coon sure.’ 


Jerusalem! 
So I jumped up and grab- 


count ‘Great sposin the rain 
caught me. I'd be a 
traps and skins just put out for the lake. 
blacker, and the thunder a rumbling anda 


storm busted and the 


bing m The sky began 


to wit blacker and 
banging, and I knew if the 
nobody would ever See me again in this world, so I made 


ground got 
~ waked 
the best of my time you kin bet your bottom dollar. 
I'd wade up to my middle, then getting in the mud would slap 
dash along. It was lucky the trail was plain and the way broken 
by my tracks yesterday, and I didn't time a cutting 
through. Ll reckon I'd gone nigh on a couple of miles when the 
That skeered me nigh senseless. 1 drapped 
could do when 


Sometimes 


lose any 


drops began to fall. 
the skins and busted for the lake as only a man 


working for his life. Iwas in sight of the water when the rain 
come a pouring down, and I reckon I crawled on my belly through 
the slime and ooze for fully a quarter of a mile. 1 thought I was 
vone up two or three times, and if it hadn't been tor that flask of 
whiskey I would have gotten out alive, that’s the naked 
truth. 1 reached the boat at last and lay in the bottom tor a 
as weak as a kitten and as sick as a2 dog.” 


me to that island? I'll ven- 


Nevel 


couple of hours 


Jim,” said I, ‘won't you take 
ture it.’ 
“You ain't the tust gentleman that No, sir! 


Phar ain't enough money in the world to tempt me to strike for 


asked me that. 


that hog-back agin.” 

Some of the most famous civil engineers of this country have 
carefully surveved and examined the Dismal with the view ot 
solving the question as to the practicability of draining the swamp, 
not so much to reclaim the great area for husbandry as to utilize 
All report that the drainage is prac 


its vas timber resources. 


ticable, but at an outlay so enormous that neither the State leyis- 
syndicates have ever vet undertaken the job. 
drained, but the 


which comprises eighteen 


lature nor wealthy 
Not only would the swamp have to be 


water in Lake Drummond 


vreat 
volume of 
square miles with a depth of twelve feet--would have to be drawn 
ty And besides. the other swamp in North Carolina connecting 
with the Great Dismal would also have to be drained. Two rail- 
Looking from 
the car window the passenger can catch some idea of the utter 
desolation One road which | travelled runs parallel 
and close to the swamp to Elizabeth City, North Carolina, and 


cannot be equalled in this country. It 


roads traverse the eastern corner of the Swanip. 
of the region. 


was what is known as a 
“corduroy,” and is constructed by laying cypress logs twelve feet 
inches in diameter, Side, 
Nothing but 
this road, for no horse could go a hundred yards without being 


long and from a foot to twenty side by 


with no attempt to secure the ends. mules travel 
mired 
Hearing that the quail were abundant at the other end of the 


line, a friend and | made a bargain with an old darkey to haul us 


wer. So hitching two mules to a rough cart we put in our traps 
and started. It was a ride to be remembered to the end of our 
days. The logs were as slippery as glass, and a single touch 


would set them rolling. The mules would slide, slip, stumble, fall, 
straddle and jump by turns, and sometimes both would actually 
disappear in a hole. 1 the old cart ever kept 
All the time old Pete the driver was yelling at the top 

“Git up thar! You hear me, Nick? Pull um Tuck! 
Jess look at dat Tuck! Git off 
lake yer leg offen dat trace chain! Gin 

Hear me? You don’t know who's got 
Then the cart weuld lurch like it was 
going to turn bottom upwards, the old darkey would ply his whip, 


wondered how 
together. 

of his voice 
foolin’ with? 


Hi thar, whe’s you 


dat log. G’lang Tuck! 
vay! Get outen dat hole! 


hole of dese vere lines.” 


while we would hang on like a sailor in a tempestuous sea. Well, 
the ride ended at last, and I made up my mind that all future 
traveling in the Dismal Swamp should be by a boat. 

Up to the year 1724 the great Dismal was a ferra mcognita to 
the farmers who lived on its borders. To their superstitious minds 
the region was a place of horrors, in whose mysterious depths 
roamed savage monsters, Serpents of enormous size, and animals 
the like of which human eves had never looked upon and lived. 
Many of the ignorant people, tradition tells us, thought the Great 


Dismal was the abode of his Satanic Majesty. No sportsmen, no 





EXCITING. 


1. BECOMING 


matter how hot the chase, ever penetrated beyond its edge, and all 
who ever hunted in the vicinity had some startling tale to tell. 

In 1720, a hunter named Drummond, whe lived close to the 
swamp, determined to explore it, and called for volunteers. No 
one was courageous enough to accept his challenge, and go alone he 


did. 
discovered in the interior of the swamp the most beautiful sheet of 


He was absent several days and returned, stating that he had 


water ever beheld by mortal eye. The tale reached the ears of 
Colonel William Byrd, who lived on a tamous estate on the James 
was one of his Majesty's 


river, called Westover. The Colonel 


most trusted counsellors, and an engineer of great repute. It was 
Colonel Byrd who explored the James river, and chose the site of 
the city of Richmond, which from its rich back country and mag- 
nificent water power he foretold would in 
manufacturing city. house on an island near 
the falls, and it is called Byrd’s Island to this day. Doubtless 


many an ex-federal veteran remembers the place, for it was used 


time become a great 
He built a summer 


during the war as a military prison. 

Colonel Byrd was much impressed with Drummond's report, 
and having induced Governor Dinwiddie to join him in a specu- 
lative scheme to drain the swamp, and obtained the sanction of 
King George and the House of Burgesses of Virginia, he undertook 
a preliminary survey, the difficulties of which are fully recounted 
in the ** Westover Manuscript,” of which only two copies are 
National Library at 
the author. Suftice it 
to say that the distinguished projector, after eight days tribulation, 


became disgusted with his experiences and abandoned the job. 


these is in the 
Washington, and the other in the family of 


known to be extant. One ot 


Dismal myself, | chose 
Lake Drummond. 
fitted for the trip, we were aroused by our guide early one Saturday 
morning, 


Having determined to examine the Big 


the canal route from Suffolk to Having out- 


and placing our traps in a cart, drove about a mile out 
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to the place where the boat was awaiting us. This craft was flat- 
bottomed, about nine feet long by three wide, and drew but a few 
inches of water. The canal here was about ten paces across, and 
for several hundred yards it was as stagnant and dirty as a mud 
hole Jim steadily using his double paddle impelled the boat 
through toul-smelling scum that seemed to be the drainage of the 
whole village hog pens and all. For three or four miles the scene 
was the very abomination of desolation. A great tire had a few 
months before swept over the swamp, burning vines, trees, logs 
and soil, leaving nothing visible but a vast expanse of black 
Every bird, reptile and animal had fled, and Dante never conceived 
amore gloomy picture. [t was like a journey of the lost to the 
Stvgian shore. 

Further on, great trees, halt killed by the tire, wave their 
skeleton branches i 


1 the air, many have fallen one on top of 
another, their huge trunks scorched and blackened. Gradually, 
as the surface of the swamp gets more liquid, the action of the 
tire became more feeble, the great trees were untouched, and the 
measured stroke of the guide’s oar soon carried the boat into 
primeval solitude. The canal at this point is as straight as the 
surveyors could run it. Great cypress and gum trees line each 
side, the branches of which almost interlace a hundred feet above. 
The revivifying of the hot sun is seen all around us, for the heads 
of the terrapins and snappers pop up in the water by the hundreds. 
The autumn days in the swamp aye as summer outside, the vast 
forest and dense fringes of canebrake keeping off the north wind, 
and the tepid exhalations from the swamp neutralizing the cold air. 

A mile or two further on we got into the home of the shingle 
vetters. We met Several flat-bottomed scows loaded with this 
article, bound tor Suffolk. Their mode of propelling the craft is 
unique. On one side of the canal is the tow-path which consists of 
trunks of trees laid down, the butt of one touching the end of 
another. These logs are not secured in any way. One end of a 
pole is attached to the bow of the lighter, the other is held by a 
Stalwart negro who walks along on the treacherous foothold 
barefooted, the formation of his foot being such that it can 
get a good grip on the log no matter how it turns. There are 
generally two polers to each lighter, and when one slips and 
goes up to his hips in the mud the mishap is signaled by 
a gutfaw. They are a careless, happy set, these shingle getters. 
Chev live well, have only moderate work, and love the swamp, 
and have fat coons for meals seven days out of the week. Most 
of these lightermen sleep on their boats under the shelter of a 
home-made tent; those who remain in the swamp select four 
stout trees forming a square, and lash horizontal beams several 
feet above the morass. A solid flooring is now made, and upon 
this platform is erected a cabin of light boards. A big iron pot 
suspended from a tree in convenient reach is tilled with light-wood 
knots that serves to cook their food by day and acts as a lantern 
by night. When solid cooking is required, several large green gum 
logs are laid together and a tire built upon them, but all culinary 
labor must be done guickly, for in an hour or so the logs, pressed 
down by their own weight, sink in the ooze and put the embers 
out. Onaclear, warm night the darkies make the swamp resound 
with the tiddle and the banjo, and their melodious voices can be 
heard for miles. 

The Great Dismal in the ante-bellum days was a famous resort 
tor runaway Slaves, and once in its recesses they were never heard 
of more. When the pursuers reached the banks of the swamp 
they turned back and gave up the chase. It was only those slaves of 
extraordinary hardihood and resolution who fled to the swamp; for, 
though they knew they would be safe. yet it was the same as being 
buried alive, and meant a tinal separation from their families and 
the delights ot a civilized life. They herded with the shingle getters, 
and as a contractor generally worked the men, it was none of his 
business to interfere and get the ill will of his workmen, especially 
as the runaways were the hardest workers of his gang. And as he 
was supposed to be unaware of their existence, he never paid them 


anything. I had a long talk with a ‘*runaway” just after the war, 
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in Suffolk, who told me he had hidden in the swamp for nineteen 
vears, and in all that time had never seen the face of a woman 
He said he had plenty of whiskey and tobacco, but what his soul 
craved for was a real old plantation corn shucking 

Around and on the ** hog-backs ” coons swarmed, if we could 
judge by the signs. We smelled coon, we saw coon hats, coon 
waistcoats and coon coats, while on the trees around the shingle 
camps were nailed scores of coon skins. The darkies catch them 
in a peculiar trap——a great log some eight feet long is laid on the 
ground and fenced in by shingles or palings being drawn on each 
side; thus when one end of the log is raised there is apparently a 
hollow running beneath it \ trigger is set and baited, and Mr 
Coon has his life crushed out of him if he meddles with the dead 
chicken or tish on the end of the blade 

Leaving the lighters and their dwellings the skiff continued its 
way down the canal, which now had degenerated into a mere ditch 
in some places not over Six feet wide The Scene was strange and 
bewildering. Great trees locked their branches overhead, tall canes 
encroached upon the narrow passage, long vines trailed up above, 
festoons of wild tlowers hung aloft, all combined to shut out the 
sun rays, that only here and there darted through the foliage and 


sparkled on the water. At intervals the long arbutus vines formed 


a perfect canopy which bellied downward as if fastened to the 
trees by its four corners. Standing up in the craft one could easily 
pluck flowers from the delicate stems. Some of the stately hem 
locks were decorated with cypress moss and trailing creepers. The 
whole scene Seems like fairy land 

Suddenly the canal ends, and the curtain rises upon the 
mise en scene, Lake Drummond appears in the midst of this mighty 


swamp pure and undetiled. Its water is tinctured by the juniper 
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and gum, and invalids who live in the vicinity afflicted by pulmonary 
diseases drink this and no other Nor is this all: it keeps pure 
for years; and in the past, when a squadron of naval vessels were 
ordered to cruise off the coast of Africa, the casks and butts of 
those ships that sailed from Nortolk were tilled with the waters of 
Lake Drummond. 

While paddling around the shore ot the lake we came to a 
little island of about an acre in extent in the shape of a paraliel 
ogram. In its centre was a mass of mingled beams, rafters and 
plank, mildewed with age, and rotten to the touch. The guide 


explained that some years ago a bright genius from abroad visited 
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the Dismal in the late autumn months and the locality struck him 
as being par excellence the very place for a Summer's watering place. 
Here was the life lengthening waters for the invalid, here was the 
dream of the angler, the very paradise of the sportsman, while 
the tourist, artist and painter could tind all their aspirations grati- 
tied in contemplating the exquisite loveliness of the lake. Nay, more 
there were no noxious exhalations from the swamp; no mephitic 
vapor; no ague foys, for fallen logs and vegetation never rotted 
in the ot The chemical 
properties of the juniper and gum impregnating the water etfect- 


swamp, but sank simply out sight. 
ually destroyed all bacilli germs, and offered a secure retreat to the 
and York not a 


hundred miles away, who every summer shook their boots off 


well-to-do planters living on the James rivers, 


with the chills and fever. Here was a chance for a fortune, and he 
inwardly chuckled at the blindness and want of enterprise of the 
natives. 

Locking the secret in his own heart like the man who discovers 
a gold or coal mine, he went back home and converting all his 
possessions into cash he returned to the swamp, hired discreet 
men under promise of secrecy, and choosing this small hog-back, 
ran up a tavern, furnished it, hired servants, and by the early sum- 
mer had his advertisements out. As the Northern visitors began 
to till his house, the sapient landlord hugged himself as he thought 
he had scooped in the Eastern Virginians. Soon every room was 
full, and new guests were daily appearing from Norfolk by the 
Steam tug he had chartered for the season. 

Something else began to appear about this time, it was the 
mosquitoes. Now, the Dismal Swamp is the natural home of this 
insect. Ona hot, moist summer night they appear in swarms and 
clouds, from the tree tops to the water's edge there is not an inch 
of space that is not occupied by them. In about a couple of weeks 
the torrid weather commenced in earnest, and the silent life of the 
swamp bestirred itself. In the daytime the visitors dared not stir 
out, for thousands of water-moccasins (who, though harmless, yet 
look as repulsive as the copperhead) crawled and glided over the 
porch of the mansion. Innumerable terrapins known as snappers 
and skill pots, stuck their heads out of water and watched with 
open-eyed wonder the spectacle of civilized life. But in the night, 
ah! that was the time to try one’s nerves. Millions of frogs, the 
great horned owls and screech owls chose positions near the hotel 
for their Serenades, and made the night hideous. By dusk of the 
second day every guest had fled, leaving only the household behind. 
A few days tinished even them; then, bag and baggage, cooks, 
housemaids, waiters, scullions, laundress, kitchen and scullery 
maids, clerks and the proprietor himself, all cut stick and put 
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out, leaving the castle and its spoils to the bats, owls and galli- 
nippers. 

We spent several hours in cruising along the rim of the lake. 
In some places heavy growths of reeds grew to the water's edge. 
Again there would be dense canebrakes through whose midst we 
could often hear the plunging of some wild animal. Sometimes 
the swamp would show long vistas destitute of vegetation. Occa- 
sionally a wood duck would start up in our front, but we saw no 
other wild fowl, it being too early in the season. At last the 
slanting sun behind the trees cast broad shadows across the lake, 
and we interrogated the guide about making for some port to spend 
the night, we were tired and hungry and wanted first 2 fire and 
next a hot cup of coffee. 

‘* There’s only one house about here,” he said. ‘It is across 
the lake and we will go there.” 

We soon reached the place, which was situated on a little ridge 
by the side of a natural channel that ran up‘into the swamp about 
a hundred yards or so and then stopped. A frame shanty in the 
last stages of dilapidation rested on the solid ground, and as our boat 
touched the bank the household came out to welcome us. Three 
or four sallow, slatternly women, a dozen dirty children of various 
sizes, a half dozen mongrel curs that made the air ring with their 
yelps, a big sow and a large litter of pigs, a whole raft of dissipated 
looking ducks and a tame crow with a broken wing, who jawed at 
us like a living virago. The children whaled the dogs into silence, 
the sow was driven in the cabin, the ducks kicked into the water, 
and the women invited us to come into the house. Leaving the 
guide to take care of our traps we entered. Never had I beheld 
such an abiding place for human beings. The sow lay in front of 
the fire, the taking their maternal nourishment. Halt a 
dozen chickens were roosting on the rafters above. On the bed 
were three or four half naked children, a mongrel gyp was lying 
beside them to keep them company, and she was in that condition 
that showed she was liable to whelp at any moment. The stench 
was something fearful. One could almost cut the smell with a 
knite. How any mortal could live in that noisome place staggered 
our credulity. I backed out of it in a hurry and told the guide to 
make a fire outside, and that we would cook our own food. We 
gave the inmates of the cabin some whiskey from our big demijohn, 


pigs 


which served to smooth over any irritation they felt from the 
rejection of their hospitality. A big tire of light-wood, a hot 
supper and a soothing pipe made us feel like kings, and swinging 
our hammock and covering our faces close, we slumbered peace- 
fully in detiance of the mosquitoes and the noises made by the 
denizens of the Great Dismal. 





GAZING AT 


THE SUNSET. 
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FISH IN SEASON IN JULY. 


Salmo salvelinus. 


Brook Trout 
Land-locked Salmon—S. gloveri. 
Lake Trout—S. naymacush. 

Lake Trout—S. siscowet. 

Salmon Trout—S. malma. 
Grayling—-Thymallus tricolor. 
Croppies—Pomoxys annularis. 
Black Bass—Micropterus dolomieu 
Black Bass—M. salmoides. 

Pike Perch—Stizostedium vitreum 
Sand Pike—S. canadense. 
Pike—Esox lucius. 
Muscalonge—E. nobilior. 
Pickerel—E. salmoneus. 

Yellow Perch-—Perce Americana 


Then came hot July, boyling like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away, 
3ehind his back a scythe, and by his side 


Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide.-—Spenser. 





July is Pomona’s crowning month. 
fruits and flowers. In our 
charming State of Minne- 
sota three hundred varie- 
ties of blossoms open to 
No prairies on 


Her lap is full of ripening 


the sun. 
earth so with 
ours, and 


counties 


gorgeous 
color now as 
in the northern 
strawberries fairly redden 
the passing wheels which 
crush them. Pond _ lilies 
come to bloom, and gauze- 
winged dragon flies settle 
daintily on the second 
joint of a fellow’s tish pole. 
Lakeside boatmen reap 
small harvests of — silver 
from — sentimental 
and damsels who 
pick the pure 
blooms and dally 
with the limpid water. Oh! 
many a fragrant corolla 
has Cupid used for loving 
cups, I ween, in these mid- 
summer days. Meanwhile 
the old darkey sits patient- 
ly on his favorite log around the bend of the shore and fishes all 
day long. We notice he has one small chub in his basket, and we 
accost him, considerately: ‘*Well, uncle, how do you make it?” 
And he answers cheerily, **Oh, I'm thinning of ’em out.” 

July, though hot, is not a month to be despised or lightly set 
aside by anglers. Dog days are not due until the 15th, and brook 
trout are still gamey in favored localities. Keen-eyed pickerel lie 
perdu under the marginal water plants, and their voracious con- 
geners the muscalonge and pike, wait in the rushes for gaudy 
Shiners, which scull their thoughtless course along like gilded 
youth, in the glancing sunlight. 


coins 

swains 
enjoy to 
white 


iis 


4 


hed 


Sand pike, too, a species of game 


tish little known and hardly appreciated but comely to regard and 
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full of sport for the angler, play in the crevices of rock piles, and 


lurk in the eddies of rivers. Where the Chippewa joins the 
Mississippi he has chosen haunts, and he is even found as far up 
as the northern tier of counties in company with the golden eve, 
In that 


tishes which affords enjoyable surface fishing 


or herring (byodon tergisus). he is one of the few 


region 
There is not 
many kinds of 
universally in season, in salt water and fresh, 


one 
month of the whole twelve when so tishes are so 
from the gulf stream 
food invites 


to the Arctic Ocean, nor when such a variety of sea 


visitors to the seaside. Sea salmon, Spanish mackerel, pompano, 
Striped bass, sheepshead, bluetish, halibut, red snappers, drum, 
channel bass, whiting, kingtish, tantog, sea bass, trout, 


an edible list which 


salt water 
green turtle, lobsters and soft crabs constitute 
makes an epicure proud of life. F 
three days journey from the ocean, can enjoy them almost as fresh 
and wholesome (thanks to modern refrigerator cars) as those who 


ortunately, we in the interior, 


dwell by the tumbling surf, and a live lobster salad or green turtle 
calapee has quite as appetizing a flavor on the cliff side of 
Paul as on the rocks 
rove and seek ‘‘fresh tields and pastures new,” and hunt for four 


Summit 


avenue in St at Newport. Yet people will 


leaved clovers in other yards than theirs. It is the common prac 
tice among those who are well to do, as well as among society 
summer, and the change of 
Besides, 
hostelries, or a 


people, to go somewhere for the 
location is doubtless beneticial from a hygienic standpoint 
after a tiresome Season's experience in three 
months’ sojourn in backwoods quarters or insufficient cottages by 
the sea, one learns to appreciate the comforts and conveniences of 
a pleasant home. But the summer 


many tish as the one who abides, and a 


catch as 
be in 


does not 
cannot 


transient 
fellow well 
the swim unless he swims, don’t-cher-know? 

In July travel annually 
begins, and the vans roll 
loaded 


On every 


down the = streets 


with bagyage. 


cab a young man with a 


lish pole in a case sits on 
the seat with the driver 
One cannot very well select 
a Summer resort in Minne 
sota or Wisconsin that is 


rood 


not contiguous to 


lishing. Black bass of one 
or both varieties are com- 
mon in nearly all clear 
lakes, and pickerel and 
pike-perch are even more 
widely distributed There 
are but few lakes in this 


State where muscalonge in 
habit, but the Eagle 
Gogebic waters in Wiscon 


and 


sin, and most of its east 
ide lakes contain them 
Pike, esox Jucius of the 


ichthyologists, however, 


See page grow totwenty-tive pounds 

weight and upwards in 
Minnesota waters, and there are some tine mounted specimens in 
the cabinets and private collections. The other day we saw one at 
the Minnesota House, in Detroit, Becker county, which 
from the lake adjoining the Wall-eyed pike, 
“pike” to the majority of our anglers, is quite a different tish, 


which belongs to the Perch family, and is not a pike at all. Else 


was taken 


town. known as 


where he is known as a glass-eyed pike, pike-perch, doree, and 
jack-salmon. The latter on Ohio river tributaries 

Next to Minnetonka Lake, Detroit Lake is the most attractive 
resort in the State. It is the central gem of 237 associated lakes, 
all lying in the same county, and has a shore line of thirty-seven 


miles, with a carriage drive all around it. Those who love nature, 
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pure water and good tishing, better than the behests of fashion, 
flock hither as their forbears did to the Adirondacks; and they can 
charter steamers or rowboats to take them the grand lacustrine 
rounds in the same way, passing from one lake to another through 
narrow channels, and enjoying the charms of each successively. 
But by far the greater number of lakes can be visited only by 
hauling boats to them overland on trucks. The effort, however, is 
sure of reward, for all these waters are full of bass, and one never 
thinks he has made half a record unless he brings home a string of 
fifty. Guests at the Minnesota House enjoy the comforts of a 
home without conventional restraint, and one can dress to suit the 
temperature of the day and hour irrespective of social behests. 
Phe table is good, and the hotel is furnished with electric bells and 
lights. All the accessories of boats, yachts, pavilions, toboggan 
Slides, bathing houses, music, livery, lawn and indoor games, 
which make a watering place enjoyable, are provided. Appreciating 
the advantages of a juxtaposition of town and county, for Detroit 
is a county seat with a population of twelve hundred, summer 
sojourners have built cottages along the lake shore to the number 
of tifty at least; clubs with members culled from distant cities have 
cozy Sites on blutfs along the lake side. Fleets of St. Lawrence 
skiffs, sail boats and naptha launches enliven the broad expanse of 
water, and daily picnics make its confines merry. On one side is 


within two or three feet of the surface. Later in summer, when 
these weeds reach the top, they are liable to foul the line. The 
photograph shows these Pulaski Lake fish to be different from 
ordinary croppies, which are much more mottled with blue-green 
spots, and average not more than a pound in weight, although 
exceptional specimens are on record which reach three pounds. 
He is known scientifically as pomoxys sparoides; the Minnetonka 
variety as p. annularis. They are bold biters when on the feed, and 
are caught on bright sunny days without trouble. 

And now a suggestion to anglers who elect to tish on unclouded 
July days. Do not waste your time and distress yourselves by 
angling in the noon hours. Good results can only be obtained 
before 9 o'clock. The early mornings are fruitful, but by 10 
o'clock the surface of the water glares like burnished metal in the 
sun, and the fish are at rest and out of sight under the sunken 
reefs and recks, where they can be cool and lie in the shade 
Every minutest outline of boat and angler is shadowed on the 
bottom, and the profoundest depths of the lake or river are laid 
bare by the searching sunlight. Every motion is exposed and 
transmitted by heliograph to the wary fish which the unsophisti- 
cated angler hopes will bite. Bite! ‘Odds zooks!” as the heavy 
comedian says on the stage. You might as well fish in a stubble 
field while these conditions last. Do as the tish do, saith the 
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Wonderful on account of uniform size and weight, the 14 weighing 34 Ibs., an average of over 2% Ibs. Caught in Lake Pulaski, near Bufialo, Minn. 
June 14, 1896. See particulars elsewhere. 


an immense ice house and a mineral spring, which supplies the 
distant city of Fargo with pure drinking water. It is the intention 
of Mr. John K. West, the proprietor, to furnish the whole Red 
River Valley, on both sides, as soon as he can increase his working 
capital sufficiently to carry out his plans. 

Here is a photograph of monster croppies averaging two and 
one-third pounds apiece, and measuring seventeen inches in length, 
as Shown by a two-foot rule beside them. Comparison in size and 
weight is also shown by a three pound black bass on the extreme 
left of the string. They were caught with river minnows or 
shiners, on small hooks, in twenty feet of water, on June 14, by 
Mr. J. M. Greaves, traveling passenger agent of the Pennsylvania 
railroad at Minneapolis, in Lake Pulaski, near Buffalo, on the 
Soo Line, in Wright county, some forty miles distant from St. Paul, 
a comparatively small sheet of water, but) prolitic in croppies. 
Similar strings were caught there by other parties about the same 
time, which is perhaps the best of the year, until after the summer 
weeds mature and the “bloom” passes off from the ponds. They 
remain in season until late fall, and afford good sport in September 
and October. They are usually taken in the deeps, alongside of 
shoals and sandbars, on what are called ‘‘croppie beds,” where the 
Jong filamentous weeds come streaming up trom the bottom to 


counsellor. Lie by during the scorching heat of the day, and after 
sundown you can try the evening lights, if you wish; but these 
only last for a short while, and then the dark comes. 

Some trout anglers swear by the evening rise and the white 
miller, but it takes an adept to tish them. Only the minutest flies 
are Serviceable, and they must fall on the water with the lightness 
of a snowflake, for the surface is so calm that the few small gnats 
which are hovering above it make perceptible dimples wherever 
they touch it. Up stream, where the reflections of the overhanging 
bushes are deepest, the observant eye will notice where a trout 
breaks, by the ring he makes at the rise, and if we wait awhile, 
another will follow, and then another. A deft cast near one of 
these rings will seldom fail to fasten a trout, and the angler is liable 
to add weight to his creel before the night falls. 

We have just received from the publisher of the London Field 
a charming little volume written by ‘‘Red Spinner,” its eminent 
angling editor, entitled ‘A Mixed Bag,” which affords the most 
delightful reading that one can imagine for a summer outing. It 
fits the pocket nicely, and one caa carry it with him on the stream 
and gather no end of pointers on angling while he waits for the 
“evening rise.” It is a gossipy recital of fishing experiences on 
Scottish and English waters, and the reader who thinks he ‘‘knows 
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it all,” will be astonished, after perusing a few chapters, to learn 
how ignorant and deticient he is, when he thought he was the best 
informed and most sayacious. 

All crafts have their tricks, and even a wily old trout may be 
outwitted. I remember, some four years ago, where a big trout 
had his /ocum tenens under a grey boulder near the abutment of a 
bridge which spanned a once famous trout brook, now sadly 
For four successive seasons | had tried to hook that 
fish fairly. I could have snared him at any time, for I knew his 
tricks and his manners, and just where he lurked. I often fed 
him with loose worms and grasshoppers, but could never get him 


deplet ed. 


to take one from a hook. I dare say he was ‘gut shy” and noticed 
the silkworm snood shining in the water, and guessed it was a 
fraud. But one night, just at dusk, after a day’s tishing, I sat down 
on the string piece to rest, and presently discovered his highness 
jumping after a big white moth, fully two inches wide, which flew 
too high for him. He jumped after it repeatedly, but failed to 
reach it. Just then | happened to notice a duplicate of the moth 
fluttering past me and caught it. | impaled it in a jiffy, and 
stepping to the end of the stringer and reaching across stream 
let the insect down until it reached within an inch of the surface, 
but I didn’t let it touch the water. 
the stream, and the line being perpendicular was not visible to the 
Almost instantly there was a rise 
and a‘plop,” and I had him. I brought him to hand in short 
metre and took his measure, which was ten inches. Then I slipped 
him back gently into his element, where I hope he is now. If he 
takes a white miller again in the gloaming it will be just the ghost 


There was a dark shadow on 


trout, which wasted no time. 


of a chance for the angler who comes next. 


GREAT TARPON CATCH. 


On page S1 is given a novel cut which illustrates a_ re 
markable catch of tarpon made by J. N. Patterson of Philadelphia, 
at Fort Myers, Florida, in the spring of 1895, which broke the 
record of that and previous years. Length and weight of the four 
fish shown in the photograph are as follows, respectively: 6 feet, 
7 inches, 155 pounds; 7 feet, 3 inches, 182 pounds; 6 feet, 5 inches, 
+ inches, 116 pounds; aggregate weight 595 


These tarpon, or tarpum, 


142 pounds; 6 feet, 
pounds, all caught with rod and line. 
are a gigantic species of herring, whose weight runs up to hundreds 
of pounds. Specimens weighing over two hundred pounds have 
been caught on the rod, in one instance by a lady. Its habitat is 
the west coast of Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, Jacksonville Inlet, 
(at Maysville, Fla.,) with occasional visitors as far east as Cape 
Hatteras. Of late years tarpon fishing has been the fad among 
elite anglers, who go to their favorite feeding grounds in winter 
and spring in considerable numbers, especially to Fort Myers and 
Aransas Pass, in Texas. They are shore tish, and both bottom 
and surface feeders, and on the hook make a lively tight, often 
towing the boat in which the angler sits for miles out to the sea, 
leaving the water repeatedly in jumps six feet high. In color they 
much resemble our whitetish of the Great Lakes, only the scales on 
the back have the appearance of chased silver, and are larger than 
Silver dollars, which they resemble. When the tish on the line has 
played himself tired, he is either towed ashore to the sand beach 
or brought alongside the boat, and there gaftfed by an assistant. 
Mounted specimens are numerous now as trophies in the collections 
of Eastern anglers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

If every one of you who reads our journal and believes it is 
worth having will make an effort to induce your friends to sub- 
Scribe, it would greatly facilitate our earnest endeavor to keep on 
improving and make this journal the pride and pleasure of all con- 
Resolve right now to secure us at least one new subscriber 
It you all do this (and it is easily done) we will all be 


cerned. 
and friend. 
the gainers, and the cause of true sportsmanship will certainly not 


lose thereby, 
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BASS ON A STILL DAY. A STORY WITH A 
LESSON. 


W. W. LEONARD. 
you mean that? ‘Now look here, 
Bob, I will bet you ‘tive’ that Billy 


will catch more bass than the rest of 
With 
brought to a head 


the party combined.” which 
challenge Arthur 
and ended the controversy which had 
been going on since we left the train 
for seats in the buckboard which was 
hotel. 
‘There Arthur, 
from Boston, Bob, from Chicago, and 
the writer. We had arranged to spend 
one day at the lake, and make it a 
After 
arranged for two boats, bait and oars 
our tackle and re- 
“call” for four 


to take us three miles to the 


were three of us.” 


good long one. supper we 
men, looked over 
tired early, leaving a 
o'clock. Among other 


at Chapman's is promptness in attend- 


good things 











“calls.” We were therefore ready to go out at 4a. M., 


ing to 


after eating a slice of bread and butter and drinking a glass 
of milk in order to stay our stomachs until we should 
come in for breakfast at nine o'clock. Bob started with old 


“Tommy” for an oarsman, while Arthur and the scribe took 
another boat with Bert at the oars. I should like to skip the 
record of the next four hours, but truth compels me to say that 
we came in at eight o’clock, after faithful work, and the net result 
was, Bob one rock bass, Arthur one pickerel, weight one and one 
half pounds, and myself one rock bass. Wow! This was awful 
The only thing to lighten the gloom was Bob's kicking on the 
stupidity of his boatman Tommy. He claimed that Tommy did 
not know how to row, nor how to handle a boat for a fisherman, 
nor where the bass were, nor where any other kind of tish were, 
nor—well, he did not know anything, anyhow. Bob's denunciation 
was very complete and far reaching, but it was not true. 
was and is a good boatman, and Arthur finally proposed that when 
we Started after breakfast, that I should go with Tommy, and Bob 
go with himself, and so the program was carried out 

When we re-assembled at the boat house at about nine o'clock, 
However, 
the shore 
a council 


Tommy 


there was not a ripple on the water in any direction. 
we Started, hoping a breeze might spring up. We cast 
all the way to the creek without results. Atter holding 
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we decided to try ‘‘Halsteads.” So through the creekowe went and 
coming out into the bay we parted company, one boat, Arthur's, 
going around the bay to the north, and mine to the south. Now 
right here was made a great mistake. Arthur's boat contained the 
lunch and beer for the party, and I never thought of it when we 
separated, but I thought of it good and plenty a few hours after- 
Tommy knew of the wager, and cheerfully 


ward. Of course 


informed me that we would not get a tish. Of course the chances 
Were against me, but tilling my pipe, and ‘cogitating a while,” as 
Geo. McClellan says, I delivered myself of a speech, and although 
my audience was jimited to Tommy, I was as much in earnest as 
though | had had a full house. ‘*Tommy,” I said, **the wise men 
have decided that tish do not They are very Sensitive to a 
vat a bass might 


hear. 
jar or Shock. For instance as we sit here in the be 
come Slowly along and not take fright even if he came within a 
yard of us. “You could shout as loud as possible and the bass 
would not notice it, but pound with your heel on the bottom of 
the boat, rattle the oars, or make a sudden movement within his 
field of vision and he is off like a flash. Another thing, Tommy, 
| believe with Mr. H. P. Wells, that ‘the more nearly you can dis- 
guise all connection between the bait and the angler, the greater 
your Success will be.’ ” 

what | 
Pleased with this expression of 


that he did not know meant, 
but if all right. 
contidence, | hunted out of my tackle box a six foot single gut 
trout leader, which was bent onto the line after removing the large 
hook and sinker I had been using. On the end of this was put a 

Instead of sinkers or swivels I put 
hook, on a rather 


small trog, hooked near the nose, so as to keep him lively as long 


Tommy remarked 


I said so it was 


3-0 hook on gut, not gimp. 
afew split shot next to the which was put 
as possible. 

“Now, 
make sudden motions, and when I see a likely place to cast in, 
back me.up to it slowly, and when I think I can reach it | 
will say so. If I **strike” a 
bass, I will sit down and not move until you have got the boat two 
hundred feet out into the lake. 
Tommy?” He assured me that he did, but had no faith in getting 
bass with any tackle, on a day like that, not a cloud in the sky, 
lake like burnished steel. 


Pommy,” | said, *tremember, don’t jar the boat, don't 


Then stop the boat, slowly again. 


Do you understand the scheme, 


and the surface of the However, the 
effort must be made, sO we moved along quietly about 200 feet 
a small 
I nodded 
was using an 
and had 
cleaned and oiled my reel the night before, and it was working 
mike As the 


weeds. He 


from a clean beach of sand and pebbles. Presently I saw 
The boat could have covered them. 
me within reach. | 


eight foot lancewood rod, of about eight ounces weight, 


patch of rushes. 
toward them and Tommy put 


nicely. Thus I was enabled to a fairly long cast. 
boat stopped troggie started on his journey to the 
arrived safely and on time, landing in the rushes instead of outside 
of them. 
tor a swirl, a splash, a glimpse of a bass’s open mouth closing on 
the trog, a strike that made the rod creak, all happened so quickly 
that I did not know ‘where I was at.” But 
remembered his and the motion of the boat 
brought back my senses, (remember I had been fishing tive hours 
“felt” the tish. “coming 


our way,” literally; deliberately moving out of the rushes, toward 


The bass must have been right where the frog struck, 


and unexpectedly 
Pommy “cue,” 


without a bite,) and sitting down He was 
deep water, and going but little taster than we were, so the reel 
clicked but slowly. Getting a ‘good ofting,” Mr. Bass was handled 
boat. A fair tish of about 
“What do you think, now, Tommy?” 


without gloves, and was soon in the 


three pounds. said I, well 
pleased. But his pessimism had deep roots, and he only replied, 
“One bass haint a mess.” 

We went back to the rushes and I made several more 


Moving along, the next promising spot was 


casts, 
but without success. 
a little bay curving into the beach with rushes and lily pads 
growing in about four feet of water. The line of rushes did not 
extend than hundred feet, but I took four good bass 
from it by making long, light casts, and being rowed well out into 


more one 


AND STREAM. |: 


the lake to make the “disturbance,” taking plenty of time to it so 
as not to get back to the weeds too soon. 

After exhausting this spot we were going rather fast to reach 
another clump of rushes which we had sighted, when | suddenly 
saw on the bottom, twenty feet to my left and in ten or twelve 
feet of water, a large tree trunk with a few short limbs. still 
attached. As I yelled to Tommy to get the boat away from such 
a ‘dangerous” spot, I saw two under the log. 
Now this was exciting. After going a hundred yards away trom 
that log, the boat was stopped, our pipes tilled, and we talked the 
niatter over. We waited at least twenty minutes and then sneaked 
back, oh, so carefully. Making 
sink about half way to the bottom, and drew him quickly through 
the water‘toward me. He had moved about two feet when there 
came a tug on the line that felt as though | had touled the log, but 
The tish must have struck the frog from 
at once, he kept right 


large bass run 


frog 


my longest cast, I let the 


it was a Very lively log. 
the side, and as I sunk the hook into him 
on and ran at least a hundred feet before | could stop or turn him. 
Then he began to leap, jumping clear of the water tive times 
into the net. He weighed a trifle over four 
pounds, and was one of the liveliest bass for his weight I ever 


before | got him 
caught. 

Going back to the log we got three more in as many trips, all 
fair tish, two and one-half to three pounds. And so the day wore 
on. The plan of long casts and dragging them well out into the 
lake before trying to land them adhered to, and 
brought Up to four o'clock I tished steadily, but then 
got fairly faint with hunger, and yet the other boat with the lunch 
aboard not in sight. Lcould stand it no longer, so Tommy went 
ashore, climbed a bluff and searched for the lost boat, tinally 
When we reached them 
the lunch without 


was rigidly 


Success. 


locating it on a point two miles from us. 
that the had eaten 
regard to us at all. To be sure there was something left, and it 
was soon put where it would do the most good. Nothing 
said about our catch until hunger and thirst was satistied, and then 


we found Seltish rascals 


was 
I asked to see their string.” It consisted of three snaky pickerel, 
one had 
pany, and four croppies, which they had set the oarsman to catch- 
I fear I smiled as I told Tommy 
As he proudly 


small bass, who “shrunk” (?) from being in such com- 
ing in a vain endeavor to beat me. 
to bring up: our sack and empty it on the grass 
laid them in a row a few photographs of the faces of Arthur and 
Bob would have been worth much. They were silent for a moment 
and then Bob asked soberly, **Arthur, shall we g 
and kick “No,” said Arthur, ‘let us give thanks.” 
“Thanks,” said Bob, “because Billy caught a boat load of bass?” 
“Oh, no,” said Arthur, **but because he did not catch any more.” 


Now, to conclude, those thirty bass weighed the next morning, 


up in the woods 


ourselves?” 


after being out of the water sixteen hours, eighty pounds, including 
one of tive pounds two ounces, and one of four pounds three 
ounces. After being weighed the boys insisted on my having them 
photographed, and the artist wanted me with them, so with this 
explanation | apologize for intruding my portrait in the picture of 
the bass which heads this article. 1am atraid the ‘‘lesson” spoken 
has been somewhat obscured by the story, but it is there, just the 


same. If you don’t tind it let me know. 


bO YOU, AND WILL YOU? 


You realize that we are doing a creditable work. You 
that we can and do promote the best interests of sportsmanship in 
You know that recommend our 
journal to be worth many times its trifling cost. You know that 
every new subscriber counts one, and if those who are already our 


know 


many ways. you can heartily 


subscribers will each make an effort to secure us just that one, the 
aggregate would soon swell into large proportions. | You ask, 
what will be the We promise unconditionally that the 
result will be a steady improvement in our work, as our ambitions 
in that direction are only limited by the support we get. Now, 


result? 


will you do your share? 
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SUMMER WOODCOCK. 


There is no game rationally and truly in season in July, 
although the laws in nearly all states permit the shooting of upland 
plover and woodeock. Summer woodcock shooting used to be 
quite the vogue, especially in Connecticut, New Jersey and Southern 
New York State, but the majority of shooters seem to have 
abandoned it by common consent, and the concensus of opinion 
is obviously against it. Not, indeed, that the birds are not fully 
grown, for the most part, and strong of wing, but the weather 
conditions and environments are all against it. The foliage is 
dense, and snap shots wound and mutilate, without killing out- 
right. Dead birds are not always retrieved; mosquitoes are tor- 
menting; flannel lined hip boots are sweaty with the temperature 
at 100 degrees and upwards in the sun; and the birds spoil very 
soon after being shot. These views we are glad to see heartily 
endorsed by that very practical and graphic writer who furnishes 
the text for Frost's superb folio of shooting pictures just published 
by Scribners. We wish we were permitted to reproduce what he 
writes. It is beautiful. 

The distribution of woodcock (philobela minor) is very wide. 
They are found wherever desirable feeding grounds offer, from 
Maine to Mississippi, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the St. 
Lawrence river. They commence nesting in February and March 
in all the States from Florida to Ohio, inclusive, the time varying 
from one to three weeks according to the weather, and if the egys 
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and tirst brood of young birds happen to be frozen out, they nest 
and hatch again. In the latter case the young do not mature in 
July as usual, and this is the chief reason why summer shooting is 
objectionable, so that some States have extended the close time 
into August. Woodcock are likely to remain constant as long as 
the moist and soft condition of the ground favors boring, but as 
Soon as ever it becomes unsuitable, they move to another lecation, 
always flying by night, on account of which habit and the length 
of their bills, they are known to the negroes down South as 
During August they conceal themselves in swamps, 


“night snipe. 
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and in September betake themselves to the coverts of the hill slopes 
to moult, going at dusk to the bottoms to feed, where the natives 
used to tire-hunt them at night until the practice was interdicted 
Should the ground become hard and dry while the young birds are 
still dependent, they are carried off between the legs of the old 
birds to corntields on the river bottoms where the soil is rich and 
yield$ plenty of earth worms, which constitute their favorite diet 
It is reckoned that a ten-acre corntield would harbor fifty brace; 
and when these are shot off they are replaced by others until the 
Season ends and the ground freezes. After woodcock have once 
lett their breeding grounds, it is a waste of time to hunt them there 
any more, aS Many sportsmen persistently do. The reason is that 
the breeding grounds become too hard to bore into. Southward 
migrations begin in October, after the tirst heavy frost. The 
golden autumn and Indian summer is the season par excellence for 
woodcock shooting. Good sportsmen! just consider the vreater 
satisfaction to be gotten if you would but forego the mid-summer 
hunt. Let the birds get strong and swift of wing, larger in size 
and more toothsome to the taste. Then will be seen no longer the 
slow flip-flap up through the leafy glades, but the switt whirr of 
the “timber doodle” from the side hill and mellow ground. A 
keener eye and a quicker trigger will then be required behind the 
Sights, and joy will attend the quest. You don’t have to occupy 
every minute keeping track of your dog, and others than snap shots 


bring their reward. 


BIRD DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The observance of Arbor Day by the schools has been so 
Successful that it has been supplemented by a Bird Day, so-called, 
which has received the hearty endorsement and support of Secre 
tary Morton, of the Department of Agriculture. The idea is to set 
apart a day on the same general plan as Arbor Day, in order to 
create a friendly feeling toward our native birds, and encourage 
their preservation and increase. Two such,days have already been 
observed with marked success in Oil City, Pa., under the direction 
of Prof. C. A. Babcock, Superintendent of Schools, who inspired 
the original idea, and again last May in Fort Madison, lowa, and is 
likely to be extended indetinitely to other schools and other states, 
those manifesting immediate interest being Nebraska and Con 
necticut. Secretary Morton, from whose bureau has already 
emanated an official bulletin on this most important subject, thinks 
the sentiment in favor of protection can be fostered until the 
e eliminated or con 


wanton small boy and giddy young woman a 
verted. So enthusiastic were the participants at Fort Madison, 
that standing space in many of the school buildings was at a 
premium, and Prof. C. H. Morrill, the superintendent there, writes 

‘I never saw children more enthusiastic. They brought their 
pet birds, they decorated the rooms with flowers and green 
branches, they ornamented the boards with drawings of birds, 
The buildings rang with bird 


birds’ nests, flowers, etc. * * * 


music all day, the children were happier than ever before, and 
visitors came until standing space in many rooms was at a 
premium. * * * It is safe to say that we shall celebrate the 
day next year. I hope it may come to be a national day 

Strange to say, the vanity of women and the egg-hunting and 
pea-shooting proclivities of the small boys, are the most destructive 
agents in wiping out the birds. The number annually slaughtered 
for bonnet trimmings runs up into the hundreds of thousands 
Insectiverous birds are invaluable to farmers by saving their crops 
The study of bird habits should be fostered in the schools and 
public journals. Several States have statutes which protect 
» accomplish 


insectiverous birds, but they cannot be expected t 
much unless supported by popular conservative sentiment, and the 
United States Bureau of Agriculture believes that the best medium 
for disseminating healthy views lies in the public schools and 
through the institution of a National Bird Day, and it has published 
a beautiful program for its suitable observance, with captions for 


compositions on economic ornithology. 
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For Nature beats in perfect tune, 


And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake, 
The wood is wiser far than thou: 

The wood and wave each other know. 
Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 


Emerson. 


THE SAPPHIRE COUNTRY. 


CHARLES N. JENKS. 


Along the sunny southern slopes and table lands of the Blue 
Ridge in western North Carolina, at an average altitude of about 
3000 feet, and where the broad ridges point off from the main 
chain toward the lowlands of South Carolina and Georgia, is a 
country full of delightful surprises to the tourist sportsman and 
health seeker. 

Asheville, North Carolina, the gateway to this ‘land of the 
sky,” is known to all the world as a healthful and tashionable 
all-the-year-round resort. It is the Mecca for fashionable tourists 
nowadays, and Biltmore Castle is the magnet of attraction. The 
Vanderbilt millions have built such a palace here as would turn 
even Aladdin green with envy. The regal magniticence of this 
private residence, said to be the tinest under the sun, its fairy-like 
environments, and the enormous and far-reaching philanthropic 
enterprises its owner has in progress, are now the talk of two 
continents, and will operate more than any other one factor to 
educate, not only the people of North Carolina and the South, but 
the entire country. 
propagating parks, and his school of forestry, dairy. husbandry and 
viticulture, already under way unheralded, with pupils in attendance 
and eminent professors Selected from both continents, will, in time, 
rival in usefulness, extent and cost of operation and maintenance, 
the tamous Leland Stanford University of California. Such efforts, 
made without ostentation, deserve the warmest appreciation and 
the State and nation. Secretary Morton, 
who passed a week on the estate, speaks in unstinted praise of his 
projects and achievements. From the palace windows may be 
Seen, on a clear day, the beautiful French Broad river winding in 


His comprehensive zoological gardens and 


acknowledgment from 


and out among the great hills; and away up the canon, just where 
the last rays of the setting sun tip the high mountain tops, forty 
is the Mecca towards which the 
writer's footsteps have many times tended--the Sapphire country. 

The town of Sapphire was so called from the mines of sapphire 


miles distant as the crow flies, 


corundum which here exist, and is one of the few localities in the 
world producing this abrasive in quantity. All the territory 
surrounding, for many miles, about 15,000 acres, was originally 
the property of the mining company who tirst located and oper- 


ated these mines, In 1895 a party of Pittsburgh, Pa., capitalists, 


attracted by the wonderful beauty of the country and its possi- 
bilities for a superb all-the-year-round resort which would have 
the enviable advantage of close proximity to Asheville, purchased 
the entire property, and have since added adjacent unoccupied 
territory until they have about 30,000 acres in One body. 1 must 
confess that no other region has the same fascination for me, and 
I have tramped and horsebacked this broad country from one end 
to the other. 
and withal so invigorating. 


Nowhere else are the skies so bright, the air so soft, 
No such scenery to be found elsewhere. 
A few comfortable houses, the reduction mills, a store and 
postottice, were built by the old company in the heart of the vast 
wilderness and then tifty miles from the railroad. At present the 
nearest railroad point is Brevard, located six miles distant, on the 
Southern system. The intervening wagon roads are, however, 
generally good. A small hotel has recently been erected at Sapphire 
Sufficient for immediate use, which for solid comfort and quiet 
elegance is one of the best in the State. 

Two artiticial lakes will soon be flowed to till basins twenty 
miles in circumference, where years ago broad sheets of water 
mirrored all the beauties of the surrounding mountains. This 
‘*Sapphire Lake” will be deep enough for steamers of eight feet 
draught at all points. Clits a thousand feet high will rise abruptly 
from its shores. Cascades of rare beauty and of considerable volunie 
will fall directly intoit from the lofty table-lands surrounding. 
around the margin 
regard for views that | am convinced cannot be surpassed for love- 
liness this side the heavenly shores. About ten 
of land are available for house sites around the lake 
include commanding sites upon the eminences above. 


Roads are now being vraded and with due 
thousand acres 


border, and 


Towering 2000 feet above the valley of Sapphire is ** Mount 
Toxaway,” familiarly known as **Great Hogback,” and from its 
summit at an elevation of 5500 feet, at the company’s commodious 
club house, the view is the most extensive (it being an isolated 
vantage in North 
The property of the com- 
pany joins the Vanderbilt game preserve of 100,000 acres on the 


peak) of any mountain point ot Carolina, 


probably in the entire Alleghany chain. 


south and east. Both properties are well stocked with game and 


are under careful patrol. Deer, bear, wild cats, wild turkey, 





WHITESIDE MOUNTAIN. 
Near Sapphire, N.C. Elevation 5,000 feet. 


Perpendicular drop of precipice 


in foreground 1,800 feet. Photo by R. Henry Scadin. 


There are over 
No other State or 
region contains so many clear, cold and wonderfully picturesque 


ruffed grouse, quail and other game abound. 
Seventy-tive miles Of Magniticent river fishing. 

streams, So many grand waterfalls. There are over forty high 
falls within a radius of ten miles of Sapphire, and all easily 
accessible. In the rapids, eddies and pools below them, the 
mountain speckled trout fairly swarm, and the swift leap upward 
for the unwary fly, the flash of color, the splash back into the 
crystal water, are every-day sights incident to a trip through the 
Sapphire country; sights which send the blood of an angler tingling 








That big trout are here is in evidence, for | made 
a catch on June 17th which included one of two pounds, one of 


to the finger tips. 


twenty-four ounces, two of one pound each and several weighing 
three-quarters of a pound apiece—beauties! That the game is here 
too the writer can testify, as he has personally, in times past, 
killed twenty-seven bears within the Sapphire boundary, to say 
nothing of deer and other game. The lakes, when flowed and sup- 


plemented by seven or eight smaller lakes, will furnish abundant 
water fowl shooting, the more so as there are few if any other lakes 
of any size in North Carolina, South Carolina or Georgia. 





A Trout SrrReam ar SAPPHIRE. 


| understand visitors and health seekers are to have, toa certain 
extent, the freedom of this unequalled fishing and hunting territory. 

Whitesides mountain, which has the highest perpendicular face 
east of the Mississippi, a wall of white feldspar two miles in length 
and eighteen hundred feet sheer drop, is easily accessible, and is 
one of the grandest mountains in America. 

A hundred other attractions combine to make this one of the 
coming resorts of the world. The town will be illuminated by 
electric lights, the power for which will be generated from the 
streams falling trom the table-lands above, which will also furnish 
delicious clear, cold water for domestic uses, and under sufficient 
pressure for all purposes. 

lo the forester, botanist and geologist this country about 
Sapphire is a veritable storehouse of wonders. Here is truly the 
the forest primeval. I have seen in the dark 
woods in Jackson and Transylvania counties (Sapphire lies in both) 
poplar trees measuring ten feet in diameter three feet 
Laurel burls six feet in diameter are not 


recesses of the old 


vellow 
above the ground. 
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uncommon. a cherry tree 
and 


black walnut burls that would cut an entire piano top in length 


1 measured one day while bear hunting 
five feet and seven inches in diameter. I have seen cherry 
and breadth, marvelous in beauty when polished, in value almost 
priceless. One single log of curly walnut sixteen feet in length 
cut in an adjoining county is known to have been sold for $4000, 
In the spring and early summer hundreds of varieties of bright- 
colored flowers light up the old woods and the air is fragrant with 
perfume. It has been stated that within a radius of fifty 
Asheville all the minerals and metals used in the arts and sciences 
have been found. Amid these old hills, the first 
prehistoric sea, are treasures of wealth yet to be uncovered. 


miles of 


to overlook a 
The 
globe offers no greater natural sanitarium than here; where every 
breath, charged with ozone, developes forty pounds of energy, 
and where all the conditions for perfect health exist. At an 
altitude of 3000 feet (about an average for Sapphire), I cannot 
conceive how a person can ‘* take sick” as the natives say, or fail 
to recover from ailments unless suffering from incurable disease. 
A diet of razor-backed hog and some of the corn dodger and 
leather-belt buckwheat cakes I have eaten in the back districts 
might not agree with a delicate stomach at first, but this mountain 
air works wonders. Even under these conditions strange tales of 
longevity are told to the credulous traveler which, if not impossible, 
Should nevertheless be classitied in his or her repertory with the 
snake, bear and tish stories. The days are sunny in winter, and warm 
for the most part, and whenever frost does come, or heavy snows 
fall, they are soon dissipated, and the melting runs off into the 
wet-weather gullies on the side hills. There are many days in the 
mid-winter months when the thermometer shows seventy degrees. 

The native mountaineer is a source of unending interest to the 
visitor. His hospitality knows no bounds, his guaint ways and 
Sayings are full of interest, and his shrewdness and honesty are 
unquestioned. not yet touched the 
points and back districts, and the intellectual slumber of centuries 
continues there unbroken. When the snort of the iron horse or 
the flash of the electric motor shall wake the echoes of these old 
hills, freighted with the duffel of the sportsman and the tourist; 
when capital shall come and with its magic wand touch these forests 
and this wonderfully fertile soil and these mines ot 


Civilization has remotest 


wealth, a 
territory will be added to our country of enormous value, of 
a productive capacity hitherto undreamed of, and the native will 
be born again. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 


Than all the saves can. 
Wordsworth 





SUMMER SCENE 





AT Fairview, Lake Osakis, on G. N. Ry. 
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LAKE MCDONALD. 
FRANK GEDUHN. 

Now is the time when a fresh, cooling mountain breeze from 
this region would prove decidedly exhilirating, and a drink of our 
cold pure spring-water the veritable nectar of the gods. 1 admit, a 
tinge of regret prevails when in the solitude of winter one remem- 
bers the life of the metropolis; now, however, gliding in a boat 
over this beautiful lake, with trout jumping around me in every 
direction, the adjacent shores lined with cottonwood and tamarack, 
prolific in shades of color and freshness, impregnating the atmos- 
phere with their balmy verdure, it is different. Abrupt moun- 
tains enclose the view to east and west, and up the creek towards 
snow-capped Goat Mountain and Summit at the north, Here at 
the mouth of creek where my boat floats and this screed is penned, 
| can see the noisy falls tumbling down their rocky height, fretting 
The waters rush toward me, and just here forming 
The songs of 


and foaming. 
a whirlpool, mingle with their quieter elements. 


AND 


STREAM. 


either venison or trout. Nevertheless, occasionally the still hunter 
meets a tartar, and his prowess has to stand the crucial test. Not 
long ago a hunter bold went to get meat, and although signs were 
plenty, no deer came to the lick; it being dusk, he shouldered his 
rifle, disappointedly, intending to resume the journey homeward; 
but, turning, he perceived a large wicked-looking mountain lion 
not fifty feet from him ready to spring at him and flapping his 
sides viciously with his long tail. The usual cold arctic chill went 
from our hunter’s topknot down his spine to his heels, and the 
question ‘‘to be, or not to be,” presented itself suddenly in this quiet, 
peaceful nook with all its cold, glaring nakedness. His gun was 
rapidly cocked and aimed, yet not quick enough for Mr. Lion to 
crouch down in the tangled bushes. Owing to the darkness it was 
difficult to aim properly, and our hunter was in a quandary, for 
most decidedly the lion meant to polish some human ribs before 
another sunrise. To miss a vital spot meant to be the piece de 
resistance at a lion’s barbacue, to which the most liberal of humanity 


has a well-warranted aversion. So the hunter stepped to right 














A View ON Lake McDONALD, NEAR BELTON, MONTANA. 


robins and finches in the bushes close by till the air with sweetest 
music. Verily, one feels like being in fairy-land, an ideal spot to 
dream life away or admire and worship, in the most picturesque 
Spot of nature. 

However, its placid primitive character gets more and more 
despoiled as civilization advances. A large clearing at my place 
lies at the head, with a number of log cabins for accommodation 
of tourists, a hotel two miles below on east shore and a number 
of cabins at foot of lake, a wagon road and stage line from Belton 
station, a steamboat making daily trips up and down lake, and 
pack-trails leading from head of lake to the Camas and North Fork 
country, a wild region embracing 1000 square miles, to Avalanche 
Lake, the prettiest gem in the Rockies, and the crown of the con- 
tinent, the most picturesque region on the summit, with its glaciers 
and various other attractions. 

These woods and mountains offer great diversities for the 
sportsmen. White-tailed deer are, this year especially, very numer- 
ous, and we have no difficulty whatever in supplying our larder with 











A sportsman’s Mecca on the summit of the Rockies. 


again to left, searching for a good mark, when suddenly the lion 
drew himself together, whether for battle or retreat will never be 
recorded, for he raised his head and immediately received a bullet 
between his eyes. He measured six feet ten inches from tip to tip. 

The isolated, wild romantic Camas country embraces some 
250 square miles, and is situated some miles west from the head of 
Lake McDonald. Five lakes, from two to five miles apart, framed 
on each side by a chain of mountains form its upper part. Here is 
the fisherman’s paradise. One hundred and fifty and more trout 
are easily caught in a day here. Trout are, in the warmest weather, 
exceptionally firm and fine flavored, owing to the extremely cold 
water. 

The mountains on the fourth, or Goat Lake, are easily access- 
ible, and goat hunting has here always been successful. The lower 
Camas country is meadow land, and park-like pine forest which 
abounds with deer, grouse and foolhens. Here are also a couple 
of bands of moose, and quite a number of grizzly bears. Some 
of them were killed by tourists the later years. A gentleman 
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from the city of Chicago who was here for an outing in 1894, 
from 


went one day with a guide to look for bear. Two miles 
Camas Prairie, the camping ground, the dog found a bear track 
which was followed for a couple of miles and eventually led into 
a tangled pine thicket. The signs showed it to be a she-bear and 
cub, and as it might be a grizzly, self-preservation commanded 
prudence. They advanced cautiously. and later sent the dog ahead. 
He was gone but ten minutes when suddenly the air was tilled with 
growling, snarling, smashing and breaking of saplings and branches, 
and the ki-yi-ing of the dog, which came bounding through the 
thicket towards them, followed by an over-grown grizzly she-bear, 
at which instant the hunters broke her rapid onslaught with 
explosive bullets. It was a splendid specimen and worth a trip to 
the Rockies. 





Are you doing what you can to further the interests of this 
journal?) Do you not think our work is worthy of whatever you 
can do to increase its circulation? 
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theig visible environment were a unit. The curves of their limbs 
and muscles seem to blend with the curves of the trees and rocks; 
even their colors seem to harmonize 
not help feeling that the Indian spearers and the surrounding 


forests had grown up together, had lived together, and would die 


with them; and one could 


together. ‘Tue Indian stands motionless on his rock or log while 
he is watching his victim, but when the salmon approaches within 
reach of his spear the red flesh gives a quiver, the expression of 
the figure becomes more intense, the arm and spear move lightly, 
but quickly, as if they were following the motion of the salmon, 
and then when the criticai moment has arrived for striking the fish, 
the uplifted arm goes back an inch or two, and the spear leaves 
the Indian’s hand and into the water like a flash of light. 
Then all the muscles are relaxed, the limbs bend and 
the red figure stuops to pull in the spear points, now fast in the 
h« dy of the fish. 
for if the salmon is well struck he cannot escape; 


darts 
motionless 
There is no call for haste or excitement now, 
and the spearet 


draws him leisurely ashore, kills him with a blow on the head, and 








AVALANCHE Lake, Near Lake McDONALD. 


INDIAN SPEARERS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The McCloud river, California, is one of the finest trout streams 
on the Pacific Coast. During the month of June fly-fishing was 
at its height, and many large strings of heavy tish were caught— 
some weighing a pound and a half apiece. Anglers do most of 
their fly-fishing after 5:30 P. M. 

E. C. Stone’s little monthly sheet says that the Indians there are 
just reveling in the capture of fine salmon fresh from the sea, and 
almost every morning spearers are seen at favorable points on the 
river bank, standing erect and motionless, like bronze statues, 
unclothed, with the exception of a girdle about their loins, their 
long, straight, black spear poised over their heads, and with a look 
about their limbs that seemed, notwithstanding their immovable 
pose, to express the intentness with which they were watching 
for their prey. A white man there would have seemed out of 


place, but the red forms seemed like a part of the forest and of the 
hills. 


They presented no contrast, but only harmony. They and 








(The finest gem of the Rockies, recently discovered. 


takes his motionless, statue-like attitude again, in the same spot, 
till another victim comes within his reach, when the same operation 
is repeated. 
WE WANT GOOD CANVASSERS 

In every part of North America. Our 
timely space in sportsmen’s literature which prompts the approval 
The merely nominal cost pet 
Reader, can- 
Can 


Journal fills a new and 


and support of all true sportsmen. 
year makes it extremely easy to secure subscribers. 
not you interest a likely party in this work in your vicinity? 
you not also make an effort to induce your friends to subscribe? 
It would greatly facilitate our earnest endeavor to keep on improv- 
ing and making this journal the pride and pleasure of all concerned. 
Resolve right now to secure us at least one new subscriber and 
friend. If you all do this (and it is easily done) we will all be the 
gainers, and the cause of true sportsmanship will certainly not lose 
thereby. 
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SOME AMERICAN EAGLES WANTED. 


The FIELD AND STREAM participates happily in the innumerable 
signs of approval which come to it from all parts of the world. 
It were, indeed, at variance with the facis of its work in the midst 
of nature and her robuster lite, if it did not feel and express its 
appreciation of the praise of men and women, high in the intel- 
lectual life, who have read it since its inception. The FIELD AND 
STREAM has found place in studies and libraries heretofore closed to 
similar journals. The reason for this adoption of our pages is 
found between the covers which bind them. 

We are situated in the grandest game region in all this country. 
We mean by this declaration that we are in close touch with the 
the best preserved and greatest variety of 
American game. The myriad other resources of our stamping 
ground are of themselves an inspiration to the visitor, We com- 
prehend our tields with that intelligence which always conduces to 
enlarging and improving their pleasures. So far the material 
response to our monthly publication has been generous, when 
the conditions of trade and the time of year 
Public and personal approval of our work has been meted out in a 
manner and form most gratifying. The FIELD AND STREAM will 
surely take its place as the most literate of journals of its kind. 
Its pages are open only to the clean, wholesome writings of the 
best writers upon its specitic and kindred subjects. It should be 
educational to the student, instructive to the prospector in nature’s 
haunts, and pure and generous inits entertainment of the observer 


natural haunts of 


is considered. 


simply of vagrant beauty. 

To maintain a journal like ours and constantly enlarge its form 
and widen its interest and influence requires that vagabond Ameri- 
can god—the $. Remember this when you send us your letter so 
eloquently expressive of approval. Remember also that your 


failure to subscribe—while of itself of seeming little cause one 
way or another 
Lend your aid, therefore, to an enterprise in which every healthy- 


minded man and woman naturally participates from the impulse 


will eventuate to effect a failure of the whole. 


of sound tastes. 

The advertiser spites himselt when he fails to join with us. Our 
journal finds the eye of more Western readers than any similar publi- 
cation in the country, and the intelligent display of our advertising 
department wins an audience and its propensity to buy. Give us 
your hand and we'll hop along together, for what makes us greater 
brings protit to you. 


DAWN OF THE NEXT SEASON. 

The approach of the open game season admonishes every lover 
of wild life. The woodceock is already the quest of guns. — It is 
now when successful plans may be laid by the game wardens of the 
country that the proper conduct of the autumn should be pro- 
jected. September is generally the tirst month of the open season 
for aquatic fowl. Everyone in whom a sense of decency is inbred, 
will see to it that whatever game laws exist will be enforced, not 
only by the executives of the law, but by the approval and active 
support of the populace. There should be no difference between 
the insistence of game wardens and the desire of all true sportsmen. 
Their etforts to condemn and prosecute violators of the law should 


Nothing is 


be co-incident with the approach of every season. 
quite so dastardly as the man who sneaks on in advance of legal 
sanction, finds the game half fledged and slaughters it with the 
zest of that specimen of the genus sus who must have every first 
Shot, claim every best bird, 

ro prevent premature invasion of our fields and streams we 
urge every game commission in the country to energize its staff. 
Secret game wardens should be stationed in and shifted from every 
Section of the various states. The law is being forever com- 
promised by permitting the deputy wardens to remain too long 
They form friendships and interests which often 
They frequently 


in one place. 
unconsciously move them to condone offenses. 
become involved in considerations not altogether conscionable, and 
instances are known where certain wretches in official guise have 
actually co-operated and participated in traftic wherein the law was 
flagrantly violated. 

Sportsmen’s clubs and the local newspapers may be made 
potent instruments against such practices offending the laws of the 
field. Agitation should be made so rife in tone and purpose that 
men cannot help seeing and feeling the right side of the game 
question. blood 
blinds them to the virtue of the law, a further warning should be 


To the depraved hundings whose thirst for 


given by posting notices at cross roads expressive of the penalty 


of violation. Seizures of contrabrand game should be made 
sternly without quarter or parley, and culprits should be prose- 
cuted. Reprimand is not an effectual deterring means. The man 
who deliberately violates the game laws in this age of enlightenment 
and evidence of all laws, is far beyond the influence of a mere 
reprimand. Moreover, the public looks with suspicion upon the 
warden who bestows reprimand upon 
cution were the true inquiry of their guilt. 


subjecting themselves to the charge of favoritism and partiality by 


violations when 


Wardens are constantly 


prose- 


dismissing game law violators ex parte without the regular judicial 
inquiry. Punish severely all that mean ilk which has not the 
stamina nor character to control its savage proclivities against our 
helpless even in the arms of the law, ever subject to human 
The FIELD AND 
STREAM dedicates its columns to authentic information of all game 
It will announce and identify all culprits and urge 


game 
mercy and its wavering inhuman consideration. 


law violations. 
their punishment in the sternest measure of justice. 


* + + 


EDWIN ARNOLD ON GAME PROTECTION. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has aptly inquired of the world why it has 
so far only considered inhuman treatment of domestic animal 
life and heeded not the untamed brute, tish and bird. There is 
food for the humanitarian in this query. Its source is distinguished 
in the world of life and letters, and it were well for all the world 
to know its import. We legislate for the protection of the horse, 
dog and other domestic animal, and, perhaps, do so only for the 
selfish reason that their value to us may be measured in money. What 
a beauteous motive beside the one which inspires the author of the 
Light of Asia to puncture our thoughtlessness of the other forms 
of life helplessly subject to man’s destructive invasion. Preserve 
and protect all forms of life which have place, purpose or value in 
the scheme of nature, and greater will be the profit to all mankind. 


x * * 


Particular attention is called to the announcement on page 94 
of the meeting of the Minnesota Game and Fish 
Protective Association. Every club in the State should see to it 
that they are properly represented. 
right in advance of the shooting season, and much good should 
result from a meeting of this kind. The M. G. & F. P. A. is an 
auxiliary to the State Game Commission, and was organized to 


first annual 


rhe time is most auspicious, 


vame and to see that close time is 
The merchandise 


promote the protection of 
observed: to watch that others do not prey. 
prizes in the tournament which it announced are numerous, and 
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a large attendance is anticipated trom outside. There is a prize for 
everyone. Great praise is due to Secretary W. L. Tucker tor his 


efforts in this direction. 


The writer long ago demonstrated, in the American Angler, 
that absence of air holes in ice-locked lakes in winter was the 
cause of much inexplicable mortality among fishes; and now Mr. 
Walter A. Brower, of Faribault, demonstrates satisfactorily that 
where springs and feeders tail to keep the ice open the musk-rats 
Killing off the musk-rats causes the 
It must be obvious, there- 


are the most efficient agents. 
mortality among the fishes incidentally. 
fore, that winter fishing through the ice, which has been much 
deprecated, although it destroys many tish, is the salvation of the 
tinny tribe in perpetuity, by reason of air admitted through the 
holes which the tishermen cut through the hermetically frozen 
surtace of the ponds and lakes. 


* * * 


We present in this issue of FIELD AND STREAM a Sequence 
of field cuts which illustrate a successful autumnal outing, and 
appeal directly to the ardent sportsman. We have before us, in the 
first place, the anticipation which we all feel when our feet reach 
the stubble on the welcome first of September; then, presently, 
the situation becomes exciting as the dogs wind the grouse, and 
the tumble soon follows. Afterwards comes the tinal round up and 
the blessed realization of success; hope and realization combined 
constituting the supreme enjoyment of life. The grass cloth suits in 
the accessory cuts simply show how the new Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday played it on a young goose fresh from the 
breeding marsh. Although the summer is yet with us and the 
grain still in the milk, it is well to prepare for the approaching 
season, which is not now many weeks off. Already parties are 
forming and selecting their shooting grounds. Prudent sportsmen 
will look well to their guns and ammunition, as well as to their 
clothes presses, to See that neither moth nor rust corrupt, and that 
nothing is lacking. And it is well, also, to correspond with the 
farmers in regard to permits; and as these do not always come 
easily to strangers, we have, through experience, a convincing 
opinion of the efticacy of aw agreement to share the proceeds of the 
hunt with the proprietor, on the principle of farm contracts, where 
the landlord furnishes the land and seed, and the tenant the labor; 
the harvest being divided. Our considerate readers wil] note the 
exact parallel. Many a party leaves the tields with a good bag of 
birds without even a ** thank-you” to the owner for the privilege 
of shooting, whereas two or three brace of birds would soften his 
heart, invite a return, and comfort the invalid grand-mother who 
has been without a tidbit or relish for a long time. Gentlemen, 
think this matter over! No farmer likes to have the crops skinned 
off his premises without some remuneration, and the cheapest, 
fairest and most gracious method of dealing is, in Our opinion, to 
Share the game which is shot. There is something hard and 
mercenary in a cash deal, while the other is winning, considerate 
and polite. A proposition to any farmer of repute will fix the 
matter all right, in nearly every instance, if the applicant be 
vouched for and worthy. 


* * * 


We invite our friends throughout the West to send us season- 
able notes on hunting and fishing for publication, even if only a 
few lines. Mention not only the bag or catch and future prospects 
for sport, but the locality, date, means of transportation, routes, 
accommodations for sportsmen, notables met with, and any special 
information of value or interest to sportsmen. Such contributions 
to the general fund must prove of mutual and reciprocal service. 
A simple postal card is better than no news. 


* * * 


Two captivating and instructive articles by well-known writers 
appear in this number of FIELD AND STREAM, viz.: ‘‘The Great 
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Dismal Swamp,” by Alexander Hunter, of the U. S. Land Office at 
Washington, D. C., 
N. Jenks, a mineralogist and naturalist of keen observation 


and the “Sapphire Country,” by Prof. Charles 
rhe 
first is inspired with eniarged interest at the present time because 
an improvement company is now engaged in gigantic operations 
there; the other covers ground entirely new and within easy access 
to the fashionable route of travel which takes tourists to Asheville 
and Biltmore, in the North Carolina mountains. 
+ x 

Whenever the cost of targets exceeds or eats up the purses, 
the incentive to enter competitive shoots sensibly diminishes. It 
is human nature to demand something more than the pleasurable 
excitement of mere emulation; and we are glad, therefore, to notice 
and encourage the effort that is being made to cheapen the cost of 
these competitions and their accessories. The prediction is already 
ventured that clay birds will be thrown ere long at a cent 
and if this can be done, it will be a help all around, because more 
Shooters will come to the scratch and more guns and ammunition 


apiece, 


be used, and of course more targets. 


* * *% 


Our wide-awake contemporary, Game and Shooting, prints a 
carefully considered article on the possible ultimate effect upon 
game and sport throughout the country at large, by the collecting 
and locking up of large numbers of animals in private parks and 
preserves and, following a Series of plausible protests against these 
exclusive asks **Do game kings 
capture and hoard up the game (common property) for the purpose 
of liberating the same in depleted sections for the benetit and 


reservations, he with force: 


enjoyment of the masses?” 

In reply, we are bold to say, that a categorical answer to this 
query emanates and is projected from the physical conditions 
involved, in this wise: that, under the natural laws of increase and 
multiplication, where game animals are carefully protected, espec- 
ially deer, elk and moose, it will be an absolute necessity, after a 
time, to liberate and turn loose a large percentage of the animals 
for the preservation of the rest. The game kings will be obliged 
An illustration much in evidence 
is at our Service, where Capt. John Druid Hill Park, 


Baltimore, within four years after the park was started, was obliged 


to do this, willy nilly. very 


Cassell, of 


to turn out and dispose of 300 red deer because the bucks maimed 
and killed each other, and the demands upon the provender became 
too exacting. It is so in all the English and German preserves, 
where the game, both pelaged and feathered, is hunted regularly, 
and quite a revenue is derived from the permits and lettings, as we 
all know. 
their private parks and enjoy the sense of possession, and of enviable 
is for the 


Let the millionaires spend their millions ad /ibitum on 
accomplishment as much as they can. Indirectly it 
public good, and all the fraternity of reasonable sportsmen will 
say, “Amen.” 

* % * 

With regard to our statement printed in the June issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM, which to the effect that 
black bass are not found in Itasca and the northern tier of counties 
in this State, it should have read, “in waters north of the height 


has been criticised, 


of land which divides those counties.””. The omission of this clause 


was an inadvertence due to transcribing the original manuscript. 
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Herein she may ex- 


This department is dedicated to womankind. 
ploit her love for or achievements in the field or the stream, with rod. 
gun and camera; recount her observations of nature, her experiences, and 


her theories of the recreative existence in the sun and shade. Articles 
designed for this department should be written on one side of the 
paper and signed with the writer’s true name, not necessarily fo 
publication. | 


THE WOMAN OF IT. 

Mr. Charles Hallock, in his charming book ‘Our New Alaska,” 
has been describing the inimitable steamer trip through the 
Alexandrian Archipelago, with its high mountains and wooded 
islands. He Says: 

“The impressionable young ladies aboard declared that it was 
‘just too lovely for anything.’ These Vassar girls aboard all keep 
faithful diaries of the happenings aboard ship, nautical and social, 
the distances run each day, the places called at, what the steward 
laid for dinner, how many chickens are left in the coop, what the 
captain told them sé rosa, and all the special and private informa- 
tion to be picked up in the purser’s state-room, and the ‘after-run.’ 
They make themselves ‘solid’ with the officers, tip the steward and 
waiters, and buttonhole the first mate for the best boat when little 
Side excursions are afoot, for on those Alaska journeys frequent 
opportunities are offered to go ashore at the regular landings, of 
which there may be ten, besides special trips to places of universal 
After each visit the cabins and state rooms are littered 
mineral, 


interest. 
with ferns, mosses, wild flowers, 
Slippery kelps, sea fans, Indian curios, and souvenirs of all sorts. 
One of these little exploring parties once came across a member of 


clam shells, bits of 


the ship’s crew digging a hole in the ground on a secluded point, 
and when he informed them that he was to get three dollars for 
burying a dead Chinaman who had been sent over from the steamer 
The body laid on the 
In their view such a 


in the yawl, they were just paralyzed. 
ground beside him covered with a coat. 
summary disposal of a corpse was not at all in accordance with 
civilized customs, but it seemed to be approved in Alaska. This 
incident was of course particularly noticed in the diaries, with 
deprecatory comments. So also was the adventure of ‘the rooster 
and the cook.’ The chicken coop, it seems, stood on the hurricane 
deck in the lee of one of the paddle boxes, and passengers would 
often stop on their matutinal turns aloft to inspect or feed the 
feathered inmates, and speculate upon the uncertainties and vicissi- 
On these occasions the chickens were always 
inclined to be sociable, and would scuffle wifh each other for 
donations; but it was observed that whenever the cook or his 
assistant, both of whom were Chinamen, approached the coop, 
the apprehensive flock fled to the rear and bunched up in the 
corners. They knew the difference, and no wonder! One by one 
the fated victims were summarily withdrawn and served as soup 
or fricasee, until at last, the cutest of them all, an old rooster, 
which had hitherto evaded the intruded hand, was fairly cornered, 
yet he did not succumb, nor faint. Watching his chance, he 
slipped John’s grip, and getting free on deck, at last he gave both 
Chinamen a desperate chase around the texas and the smokestacks, 


tudes of galley life. 


AND 
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this way and that way, and back again, headed off at every turn, 
feathers flying, pig-tails streaming, all hands cackling and squalling, 
and every passenger looking on quite interested. At last, utterly 
exhausted, the rooster was neatly coralled in a bunch of life 
preservers, (which were nothing to him then,) when he suddesly 
took wing aloft, and with one detiant and despairing shriek, flew 
overboard and was drowned. He deliberately committed suicide 
rather than go to pot, so he escaped the ignominy, but the passen- 
gers lost their salad.” 


A Happy FaMiLy OF BEAGLES. 


THE ANGLER’S HAUNT. 


Soon as the earliest shaft of light 
Shoots o’er the summit of the wood, 
Touching with gold each tufted height, 
Tinging the ripples of the flood, 
The angler stands on river banks 
Where fall the willow’s drooping@ plumes, 
Where grow the osiers green and rank 
And water-lilies ope their blooms. 


He loves the walk o’er the grassy plain, 
The tramp thro’ tussock and swale, 

The path through the uplands’ high domain, 
Or adown the hollow vale. 

There in some sweet, secluded place 
He scans the water’s dimpled sweep. 

Notes where the rippling eddies race, 
And where the trout schools leap, 

Then swings his rod with sturdy hand, 
Casts the long line with skill, 

And quick is bent the tapering wand 
And the reel singeth shrill. 


Mayhap he seeks the pebbled shore 
Where billows curl their crest, 
Or round the weedy boulders pour, 
Forever frothing, ne'er at rest: 
And there upon some jutting rock 
He swings the rod, he casts the line, 
He drags the bluefish from the brine. 
advance sheets of *“‘Haunts of Wild Game," by Isaac 
Ready in August. 


[From 
MeLellan. 
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BENCH SHOW FIXTURES. 


Manitoba Field Trials Club, Morris, Manitoba. 

September 7. Kennedy, kKittson Co., Minn., Field Trials. 

September 9. Continental Field Trials Club, Kennedy, Minn. 

September 22-25. Second Annual Dog Show, Milwaukee Kennel and Pet 
Stock Association, John D. Olcott, Secretary. 


October 28-31. Monongahela Valley G. & F. P. A. Field Trials, Greene Co.,Pa. 


September 2. 


THE IRISH SETTER. 

Head long and lean, skull oval, occipital protuberance well defined; 
brows raised, showing stop; muzzle fairly deep and square at ends. From 
the stop to point of nose should be long, the nostrils wide and the jaws of 
nearly equal length, flews not too pendulous. Color of the nose should 
be dark mahogany or dark walnut, and the eyes hazel or brown. The ears 
are of moderate size, fine, set on low, well back and hanging close to the 
head. 

Neck moderately long, muscular but not too thick, slightly arched, free 
from throatiness. 

Body long. Shoulders deep and sloping. Chest as deep as possible, 
rather narrow in front. The ribs well sprung, loins muscular and arched 
slightly; hind-quarters wide and powerful. 

Legs—Hindlegs long and muscular, stifles and hocks well bent and 
straight. Forelegs straight and sinewy with plenty of bone, and clbows 
well let down and straight. 

Feet small, firm; toes strong, close and arched. & 

Tail of moderate length, set on low, tapering to a fine point, carried 
level with or below the back in a scimiter like curve. 

Coat—On the head, front of iegs and tips of ears should be short and 
fine, but on all other parts of body and legs should be of moderate length, 
flat and free from curl. Feather on upper portion of ears and on back of 
legs long and fine. Feet well feathered between toes. Tail to have a 
fringe of moderately long hair. 








Color—Should be a rich golden chestnut, with no trace of black. 
SCALE OF POINTS. 

Head, 10 Tail, 4 
Eyes and Ears, 10 Coat and Feather, 10 
Neck, + Color, 8 
jody, 20 Size, Style and General 
Hindlegs and Feet, 10 Appearance, 14 
Forelegs and Feet, 10 

Total, 100 


LAVERACK AND LLEWELLYN. 

The breed of Laverack setters originated with Edward Laverack 
of Shropshire, England, about the year 1836, and was kept pure for 
forty vears with jealous care. His notable work ‘*Laverack on the 
Setter,” will tell all about it. It is out of print but in the libraries. 
The tirst thoroughbred Laverack ever brought to the United States 
was imported by Dr. G. B. Gautier, of New York, in 1871, and 
Col. Chas. H. Morris, of Morris Plains, New Jersey, imported the 
lirst pair of same in July, 1874. They were called Fanny and Pride 
of the Border, and the round sum of $1,000. 
lemon and white in color, though there are blues, and liver and 
There was a fine litter of seven Laverack pups on the 
Kelso farm in Kittson county, Minnesota, in 1880, which were out 
of a bitch of the Raymond kennels. 

Llewellyn setters are a cross between Laveracks and the Statter 


breed. 


cost They were 


white also. 


They were popular for awhile, but are almost obsolete 
now as a Strain. 


Our sportsmen are already planning to attend the tield trials 
which are to be run at Kennedy, in Kittson county, on the line of 
the Great Northern railroad on next September 7. P. T. Madison, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., is the secretary. 


The second annual tield trial of the Monongahela Valley Game 
and Fish Protective Association will be run on the preserve grounds 
in Greene county, Pennsylvania, on October 28-31, pointers and 
together, entrance fee $10.00. 
Secretary, 113 Wood street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Setters to run S. B. Cummings, 
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A cur dog named Roger, belonging to engineer Porter, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has lately come into notice as a musical prodigy 
He can distinguish different tunes played upon the piano as soon 
as the first notes are struck, and he sings to an accompaniment 
with modulated tones and inflections, tremolos, quavers, slurs, 
staccatos and crescendos con expressione. Mf any person laughs 
After his 
performance he wags his tail and walks around to each of the 
company for approval, and then goes back to do his encore. 


while he is singing he quits, and crawls under the piano. 


The English Kennel Gazette tells of a pointer which swallowed 
a wooden skewer some two years ago, the point of which was 
recently found protruding between two of its back ribs, and was 
easily extracted with a pair of pincers. It doubtless got into the 
scraps on which the animal The dog had 
wretched condition all the time, and all remedies failed to bring 
her round. 


was fed. been in 


Meanwhile she had pups. 





A HANDSOME RETRIEVE. 


Col. C. MacLean of 
into possession of a wunk dog which was imported from the 
interior of China, where they are grown for food, they being 
known as the Chinese edible dogs. 
one with two others was brought over on the steamship Victoria 


Janesville, Wisconsin, has recently come 


They are fed on rice, and this 


by Capt. James Panton, who has made a specialty of obtaining 
these dogs. This one alone survived the trip. He is described as 
being very small and very short and covered with long brown hair 
which sticks out straight like thick wool all over his body and 
makes him look very plump. His mouth and tongue are jet black 
and his Stick straight up. In fact, his head 
resemblance, whatever, to a dog’s, but looks almost exactly like a 
His tail is short and lies flat on his back. * 

There are believed to be more than one kind of edible dog in 
China. 


ears bears no 


bear’s. 


indeed, every dog that comes to the pots in the Celestial 
Empire is edible, as with American Indians. 
many Chinese dogs which were pale yellow, with the hair on the 
back coarse and bristling, and fox-like heads with a tuft of long 
hair extending from the eyebrows to the back of the skull. The 
tip of the tail which is long and tapering, is adorned with a similar 
tuft. Sometimes they manifest a taste for hunting, and when in 
motion on the scent of game carry the tail curled high over the 
back. 
Another variety is maltese color, hairless, with crown of head and 
tip of tail tufted, as above. 


We have seen a good 


They are fed on rice meal and other farinaceous foods. 
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The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon thi 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 





AN IMPORTANT MEETING. 


The Minnesota Game and Fish Protective Association will hold 
its first annual meeting at the Windsor Hotel at St. Paul, July 30; 
executive meeting at 10.30 a. M.; general meeting at 2.30 P. M.; 
and the effort is being made to have St. Paul members banquet all 
visiting members on the same evening, which will undoubtedly be 
done. That this part of the program can be carried out it is 
desired that all local members notify the secretary as to their 
willingness to pay for one additional ticket each, the cost of 
banquet to be one dollar per plate. An additional source of 
pleasure has been arranged for, and on the following day, July 31, 
a trap tournament will be given under the auspices of the St. Paul 
Rod and Gun Club, as a compliment to the members otf the Asso- 
ciation, and several hundred dollars worth of merchandise prizes 
will be shot for. A cordial invitation is also extended to members 
of any accredited gun and protective clubs throughout the State to 
participate in this fete. 

The Association during its one year’s existence has done some 
good work in the interests of game and tish protection, and has 
become a valued auxiliary to the State commission. And now 
having demonstrated the effectiveness and harmonious working of 
such a large voluntary protective association, it is the wish of its 
members and the general shooting public to further increase its 
membership until there is not a square mile of Minnesota that does 
not have its local game and tish protector, rendering it utterly 
impossible for game law violators to go unpunished. 

A change will be made in the constitution and by-laws of the 
Association in order that all local game protective clubs in the 
State may be admitted as such on an ae basis, as more good 
can be accomplished where individuals and clubs operate from one 
central body. This was the intention when this State Association 
was organized, but the clause of the constitution covering it was 
found to be faulty in several respects. With this exception the 
objects and provisions of the Association have been generally 
commended. So now it is the duty of every citizen of Minnesota 
who has the protection and preservation of our game and fish at 
heart to support this Association. We therefore ask you to 
become members, come to St. Paul on the 30th to take part in our 
deliberations, and bring your gun along and enjoy a pleasant one 
day’s tournament, which will not be surpassed by any, prospective 
or past, given in the Northwest this season. Personal notice of 
annual meeting will also be mailed to a S in due season. 

W. TUCKER, Secretary. 


PROTECTION FROM FOREST FIRES. 

Forest tires have been particularly disastrous thus far this year 
in the Eastern States, and much timber and woods’ growth has been 
destroyed in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Long Island, New Jersey, and parts of the Adirondacks, to say 
nothing of an enormous Joss of bird life and small game. Usually 


STREAM. 


these fires do not occur until mid-summer and later, and up to 
recent date they have been annually more frequent in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and other Western states than they have East, chiefly 
because the forest areas were larger and there was more material 
to burn. The calamitous loss of human life and destruction of 
towns, mill property and timber in our own State of Minnesota, in 
the summer and autumn of 1894, is still fresh in the memory. By 
gon id fortune and the well-directed, intelligent efforts of the Forestry 
Commission, appointed by act of legislature in April, 1895, we have 
been practically exempt since then; the total loss of timber being but 
$3,125, according to the first annual report of the chief tire warden, 
Gen. C Andrews, who is a most efficient and earnest worker. 





1. Perer, true Cook, Starrs Our. 


This happy immunity from a hitherto and apparently irremediable 
scourge would seem to be almost a guarantee that we are to be no 
more visited. The means employed to prevent tires and to extin- 
guish them after they start are, according to the warden’s report, 
the appointment of deputy tire wardens in all the exposed towns, 
the posting of placards cautioning against setting forest or prairie 
fires, the use of spark arresters on railway engines, and a syste- 
matic plan of extinguishing tires after they gain headway. On 
prairies the use of harvest engines causes many fires, and the loss 
trom this cause alone is considerable. The total loss from all 
causes, including railroad locomotives, burning straw and stubble, 
etc., was $34,277. In forested areas, clearing land, camp tires and 
locomotives are the leading causes. But we notice that one occa- 
sion of tires seems to have been passed by the Commission, to-wit, 
the very frequent ignition by lightning, which so often strikes an 
old dead rampike, or chicot as they call it in the Canadian woods. 
These chances often lead to serious and extensive conflagrations. 

The importance of preserving the forests from useless destruc- 
tion, in view of the great commercial drain upon them, is obvious; 
but their preservation is also important from hygienic and sumptuary 
standpoints, for the forests are not only valuable as health resorts, 
but they afford natural reservoirs of moisture to feed hundreds of 
beautifying streams and navigable waters. They enter, intimately 
too, into the question of sport and game supply, and should be 
jealously regarded by all rod and gun clubs and protective societies. 
The question, at all events, is of such moment that a special com- 
mission from the federal government is now at work and will 
continue all summer, investigating the main problem, upon the 
results of which they propose to formulate an administrative policy 
that will be far-reaching, efficacious and of inestimable benefit to 
the country at large. 

Right in line with these proceedings is the pamphlet on **Water 
Disappearance in Minnesota,” by Walter C. Brower, recently pub- 
lished by the Minnesota State Forestry Association, which gives the 
hydrographic history of the state from 1805 to 1896, and shows 
how the water areas have lessened, and how much we have to 
apprehend from the diminution of our water supply. With the 
annihilation of our forests, our beautiful tields are likely to lapse 
into the semi-arid conditions of Arizona and New Mexico. One 
thing is certain; the rainfall has failed to maintain the normal water 
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levels ever Since sixteen years ago, not only in this State but in 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas. Eventhe continuous and superfluous 
rains of the spring and early summer have hardly kept up the 
equilibrium. The surface water runs off from the denuded lands, 
and now the only recourse and remedy is to replant and reinstate 
the forests, enlarge our timber supply and provide cover for all 
kinds of game; fur, tin and feather alike. Sportsmen can at least 
extinguish their tires when they break camp, and so passively aid 
the good work, and we might as well publish, right here, that a 
very Strict fire law has been adopted, one provision of which 
relates to the kindling of tires and the use of other than incom- 
bustible wads for tirearms, to-wit: 

Sec. 10. Any person who shall kindle a tire on or dangerously near to 
forest or prairie land and leave it unquenched, or shall be a party thereto, 
and every person who shall use other than incombustible wads for fire- 
arms, or Who shall carry a naked torch, firebrand or other exposed light 
in or dangerously near to forest land, causing risk of accidental fire, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars (S100) or 
imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding three months. 


Following the laudable example of the general government in 
appropriating public lands tor national parks in various parts of 
the Union, individual States are doing likewise. New York, for 
example, has State parks in the Catskills and Adirondacks; Cali- 
fornia has its park, and our own State of Minnesota, always well 
to the front in all commendable enterprise, has its beautiful Itasca 
park at the headwaters of the Mississippi, besides the interstate park, 
which straddles the Dalles of the St. Croix into Wisconsin. All 
these are noble factors for the preservation of forests and the game 
which they harbor, and our sportsmen base their forlorn hopes 
thereon. Canada, too, has recently segregated from its crown 
lands a notable tract north of Quebee which it has christened the 
Laurentides National Park, embracing 2531 square miles, and 
including the romantic headwaters of the Jacques Cartier, Batiscan 
and a dozen other tributaries of the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers, with the adjoining wilderness, which are well-stocked now 
with big game, birds and tish. The laws governing close time in 
this grand preserve are based upon an intelligent knowledge of the 
habits of game, and may well be weighed by the legislators of 
adjoining states where similar fauna exist, and it also prohibits 
wanton slaughter by limiting the number of each creature to be 
killed. Those who set on foot such enterprises as these are fore- 
fending the tate which overtook our buffalo and now threatens 
the moose and elk. Loyal citizens will support and assist, and 
obey the rules. 


WHY THE FISH DIE IN OUR LAKES. 
WALTER C. BROWER. 


Several years ago my attention was called to a lake not far 
from Faribault, Minn., where, in the spring, when the ice broke 
up, thousands ot dead tish were cast ashore. So great had been 
the disaster to the denizens of the water that tons of their dead 
bodies might have been shoveled up without going far. The stench 
that came from their decomposition was so great that the people 
who lived near the lake shore were forced to bury the dead fish. 
At that time I was at a loss to account for such a general destruc- 
tion of lite among the tish, in which all kinds that inhabited the 
lake were included. The pike, bass, pickerel, perch, buffalo, 
suckers, bull-heads, &c., from the smallest to the largest size, were 
all present among the mass of dead. 1 found several specimens 
that had net begun to decay which | carefully examined. but there 
was no visible signs of disease present. I tinally concluded that 
these unlucky tish had been caught in some shallow bay of the 
lake by a sudden frost and frozen to death. Yet 1 failed to locate 
on this lake a place where such an accident was likely to occur. 
During thirty-odd years’ residence in the vicinity of Minnesota 
lakes | had never seen anything like this instance, and I resolved 
to investigate the matter and ascertain why the fish should die in 
such numbers during a single winter. 

Not long after my visit to this lake I saw, in a trustworthy 
publication, an account of a similar case. The writer, who was 
apparently a person of considerable scientitic attainment, reached 
the conclusion that the extermination of the musk-rats had some- 
thing to do with the accident to the tish. This caused me to keep 
a close watch of the rats in a number of lakes since then. During 
the last session of the legislature, a member who was apparently 
much above his colleagues in his intellectual acquirements, in the 
course of debate, made the assertion that the extermination of the 
musk-rats was the cause of the fish dying in the lakes during hard 
winters. He might have added that the severity of the weather 
had nothing to do with the result so long as the lakes were frozen 
Over. 

In those lakes where springs or spring creeks do not keep 
open places the rats perform this necessary service with the holes 
they constantly maintain through the ice. Several years of pretty 
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close observation has satistied me that this is the true solution of 
the cause of death of fish in such large numbers during winter in 
this State; they are unable to get air and die of suffocation. When 
the musk-rats that live in a given lake are all killed during the fall 
or early winter, the tish will be killed in large numbers unless there 
are spring holes or other open places for the constant and proper 
aeration of the water. 

For many years past the lakes in that portion of Minnesota 
which lies outside the great pine forest have been steadily losing 
water through the constant recurrence of drought. They have 
often fallen far below their normal level. At the same time the 
springs and little spring creeks which fed the lakes, and in thousands 
of instances maintained air holes, have ceased to flow. In all such 
cases the musk-rats were the only means left to provide a constant 
and sufficient aeration of the water to preserve in health the 
piscatorial life. Nature has wisely provided two eflicient means 
for the aeration of the water in small land-locked lakes during the 
winters of Minnesota. The springs along the shore and the little 
creeks that are fed by springs at a distance from the lake, keep 
open holes even during the coldest weather; and the humble 
musk-rat must always keep open holes in the lake where he 
has his home, if it is completely frozen over, in order to secure 
food and air for himself. If, in the course of events, accident 
suspends one of these means for aerating the ice-bound water of 
the lakes, it will hardly happen to the other at the same time, 
especially as one is an animal and the other an inaminate function 
of nature. It is then evident that the safety of the fish in small 
land-locked lakes has been carefully provided for by an all-wise 
wisdom, and it is man himself who has broken up these functions 
and brought death to the fish. In those lakes where this disaster 
has happened, both forces that aerated the water have failed. 
The long drought dried up the springs and man slaughtered all the 
musk-rats; the lakes were entirely closed at a time of an extremely 
low stage of water, and death came swiftly to the unhappy inhab- 
itants of the lakes. In this way foolish man deprives himself of 
an immense store of valuable food, to say nothing of the days of 
relaxation and rare sport which goes with sensible and sportsman- 
like way of taking the fish. 

It need hardly be added that an amendment to the game laws 
of Minnesota providing for the protection of the musk-rats, at 





2.) Perer’s Proup Return. 


least in the older settled parts of the state, is one of the most 
important questions now before our sportsmen. All devotees of 
the rod cannot go after the keen and gamy trout, but the bass and 
pike and tish of lesser degree which will always be near at hand in 
the thousands of lakes that dot Minnesota’s landscape, will return 
a fair reward for the anglers’ efforts in sport and at the table. 
Every means possible should be adopted to care for these lakes 
and to protect their tish from unnecessary destruction. 

Inthe case of the musk-rats no one can appreciate how com- 
pletely they are kept down in the older settled districts of the 
State until he has carefully observed several lakes for two or three 
years. Ina smalblake in Rice county, about one mile long by half 
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a mile wide, which has low, quaggy shores with a heavy growth 
of reeds and rushes, but which has plenty of deep, clear water and 
is well stocked with bass, pike, perch, pickerel and other tish, the 
rats built a large number of houses during the summer of 1895. 
In the fall the boys appear to have trapped them all, and this 
spring, 1896, there were thousands of dead tish along its shores. 
At another lake where the rats had burrowed in the high banks 
instead of building houses, and by this precaution had escaped 
total destruction at the hands of the merciless boy trappers, there 
Were not enough dead tish to attract notice. I have found the 
Same condition to prevail in several different instances during the 
past three years. In my mind, at the present time, there rests no 
doubt of the fact that these little animals play an important part 
in the healthy preservation of the tish in land-locked Minnesota 
lakes. In Seasons of excessive drought their presence in a lake of 
this kind is aa absolute necessity to prevent the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the fish in its waters. 






Secretaries of Gun Clubs or any organization of 
sportsmen will confer a great favor, and at the same 
time learn something of possible interest, by sending 
us a list of their members, 

If you want your shoot announced here, send in 
notes like the following. 


FIXTURES. 

July 31st. St. Paul Rod and Gun Club’s First Tournament, St. Paul, Minn. 
In connection with annual meeting of Minnesota Game and Fish 
Protective Association. 

Aug. 4-6. DuPont Smokeless Championship Handicap Live Bird Tourna- 
ment, Watson’s Park, Chicago. 


Aug. 8-9, Sheboygan Gun and Rod Club’s Tournament, Sheboygan, Wls. 
Aug. 12-13. Central Gun Club’s Annual Tournament, Duluth, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16. Menominee Gun Club’s Tournament, Menominee, Mich. 

Aug. 31 and Sept. 1-2. St. Paul Gun Club’s Annual Tournament, State Fair 


Grounds, midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 








RECENT TOURNAME 
A number of very pleasant and well attended tournaments 
have taken place during the past month. The ‘glorious fourth” 
was especially prolitic of one-day shoots, notably amongst which 
were those of the Litchtield Gun Club, Milaca Gun Club, Shakopee 
Gun Club, all of Minnesota. On July 16th the Bismarck (North 
Dakota) Club had their annual turn at this class of sport. Orr 
Sanders, one of the staunch friends of the FIELD AND STREAM there, 
writes us that they had quite a large attendance from all parts of 
the State and everything passed off smoothly, which of course 
goes without saying when one considers what a whole-souled and 
progressive club Bismarck is known to possess, and the further 
tact that nearly all of them are readers of this journal. Robbins, 
the redoubtable giant from Fargo, of course led with tirst average, 
with genial Walt Smith of Fargo, second; O’Shaughnessy, the popu- 
lar dealer in sporting goods, of Bismarck, third; Newton, of Bis- 
marck, fourth; and Gokey, the famous game shot from Dawson 
(hunters’ paradise) tifth. Had the shooting been at wild geese or 
cranes it is quite likely Gokey would have been first instead of 
tifth, as his superior in that ‘line of flight” exists nowhere. 


THE BRAINERD SHOOT 
Which took place July 10-11 was, as usual a very successful event. 
This club is favored with specially handsome and well-equipped 
grounds, easy of access by electric cars. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to attend one of these Brainerd tournaments 
will always come again. As usual there was a liberal-sized con- 
tingent from St. Paul, Duluth, Fargo and St. Cloud. Minneapolis, 
Strange to Say, was not at all in evidence, and it was a matter of 
much regret that Mr. and Mrs. Shattuck at least were not there 
to represent the Mill City. Dr. Carver, who was there last year, 
was also absent. The extreme heat somewhat interfered with the 
best kind of work. ‘*Burke” of St. Paul, though hotly pursued 
by “J. C.,” was fortunate enough to win first average, with 147 
out of a total of 165 birds in the two days; ‘J. C.” second, with 
146; **Sachem” third, with 140; **Hub” fourth, with 137; Jones 
and **Holt” tied on fifth. ‘* Robin Hood,” the lively representative 


of “the powder that’s green,” though not shooting up to his usual 
form, nevertheless made many 
powder. 
lakes and hunting and 


new friends and converts to his 
The vicinity of Brainerd being noted for its many fine 
fishing resorts, some of the members of 


the club invited attending shooters to join them in their Sunday 
excursion to the lakes. The St. Paul party was much pleased to 
accept the kind hospitality of N. McFadden at his beautiful summer 
residence on Gull and Round Lakes, and spent a delightful Sunday 
which will linger long in their memory of pleasant events. While 
the string of fish captured was not sufticiently weighty to sink 
the boat, there were at least enough to appease a well developed 
appetite. After all, *tis well said, ‘It is not all of fishing to tish.” 
At some future time we hope to acquaint our readers with some 
of the many advantages which the vicinity of Brainerd offers to 
the sportsman and lover of the beautiful in nature. It is, there- 
fore, not strange that such a large proportion of the citizens are 
sportsmen and of the right kind at that. All this is further attested 
by the fact that Brainerd boasts of the largest and most complete 
sporting goods stock in the State outside of the Twin Cities, and 
the owner thereof, Ed. H. White, has no complaint to make of the 
State of business. 





COMING EVENTS. 

The first one in order will be the grand one-day tournament to 
be held at Midway Park, July 31st, in honor of the annual meeting 
of the State Game and Fish Protective Association, which convenes 
in St. Paul the day previous. The new St. Paul Rod and Gun Club 
has taken this affair in hand and that it will be a success is assured, 
as this new club is very large and enthusiastic and is composed 
largely of Our most prosperous and influential business and pro- 
fessional men. For those who do not get shooting enough all day 
Friday the grounds will be open on Saturday afternoon, that being 
the regular time for the weekly shoots of the club. See matter 
also on page 94 in this connection. Those who fail to be present 
will miss a rare opportunity both for a good time and a means of 
doing good to the interests of game protection in our State. 


DULUTH TOURNAMENT. 

Next following will be the annual event of the Central Gun 
Club of Duluth, on August 12-13. Jos. Dodge (“Sachem”) who is 
looking after the success of this, the largest and most important 
tournament ever held in Duluth, writes us: 

“New grounds have been secured on the banks of Lake 
Superior with a perfect sky and water background. Expert traps 
and electric pulls will be used. Money divived on the ‘Rose 
system,’ and a large and valuable average list will be added.” 

The pleasures of this meet will be enhanced also by the 
inspiring presence of those two popular and accomplished lady 
shots, Mrs. Dr. Day of Duluth, and Mrs. Shattuck of Minneapolis. 
Nearly all the well-known Northwestern shots have signitied their 
intention to be there, and with the many attractions and the new 
and pleasurable sensation of shooting over the waters of grand 
Lake Superior, those who miss this outing will surely have deep 
cause for regret. For program or other particulars address Jos. 
Dodge, Duluth, or the worthy president of the club, J. W. Nelson. 

ST. PAUL GUN CLUB’S GRAND ANNUAL 
Which as has been the custom for many years takes place during 
the State Fair, will this year fall on the dates of August 31st, 
September 1 and 2. This club is the oldest in the city and new 
life has recently been infused by the election of young, energetic 
and influential ofticers, and the addition of many new members. 
Extensive improvements have also been made at the grounds, 
which even in the past have been generally conceded to be the 
handsomest in the entire country. Their tournaments have always 
been looked up to as the one grand culminating meet of the year, 
and being held during the fair with its many other attractions, the 
attendance at these tournaments is always large. This year the 
National G. A. R. Encampment taking place at the same time, with 
its low railroad rates, the club has prepared a specially liberal 
program. There is no doubt at all but what this will be the 
largest affair held in the Northwest for years. Another of the- 
specially attractive features is the annual competition for the State 
championship diamond badge which is now held by Geo. E. Trent, 
of Wadena, who won it from John P. Burkhard of this journal 
last year, Mr. B. having held it for two years previous. This is 
the only event not open to all. The combination of this tourna- 
ment, the State Fair and the G. A. R. Encampment, will make a 
magnet of attraction which must prove irresistible to trap shooters 
from every part of the world. For program and particulars 
address B. F. Schurmeier, Secretary St. Paul Gun Club, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE MCGINNIS-HAWKEYE CONTEST. 

The live bird tournament advertised to be held on the fair- 
grounds at Hudson, Wis., on July 4th, took place as scheduled, and 
proved to be an exceedingly interesting event. In fact I doubt if 
a better exhibition of live bird trap shooting has ever been shown. 
The principal event was, of course, the 50-bird contest between 
“Rover McGinnis” of St. Paul, and “ Hawkeye” of Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was advertised to be for a purse of $150 and gate receipts, the 
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take all. 
in this particular where the St. Paul man excelled and won. 
Unfortunately there were but two representative sportsmen from 
the Twin Cities present so that the collection of gate receipts was 


winner to **Expert system” was to govern, and it was 


not attempted. The detailed score shown below demonstrates 
that the St. Paul man is the better marksman, although the Cleve- 
land man was at quite a disadvantage in not having shot on_ this 
system before. His work proved that he is a skillful trap shooter, 
probably one of the best in the country, and with a little practice 
at the *‘expert system,” will probably be able to make it interesting 
for Roger in their next shoot, which will be some time next fall. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Roger McGinnis. He 
had not shot a gun before for six months, and yet went out and 
scored nearly 90 per cent. Many of the Twin City sportsmen, 
having heard about the arrangements for this contest several days 
before it was to take place, in some way gained the impression that 
neither man could shoot, that they were amateurs, and that, there- 
fore, the Hudson affair would surely be a disappointment. For 
this reason they decided to stay at home. Without doubt the 
result will be quite a surprise to most of them, and they will 
probably show more appreciation hereafter. It will be seen that 
McGinnis won the 25-bird sweepstake, killing twenty-five straight, 
but scoring only twenty-four. In the 10-bird sweep McGinnis 
and Hawkeye were both handicapped to ‘‘expert system.” The 
former tied for and divided third money with * Burke.” 

We regret that more of our sportsmen did not witness this 
contest. It was much more interesting than an exhibition of 
target shooting. The gentlemen had collected an abundance of 
birds and targets, and yet brought most of them back home for 
want of someone to shoot them. 

‘*Hawkeye,” who lost the purse, went away feeling very sore 
at the sportsmen of the Northwest for not turning out, and it is to 
be hoped another shoot can be arranged to suit him, and that it 
can be contested in this vicinity, so as to give us all an opportunity 
of showing our appreciation of his skill. 

The scores referred to above follow: 

Event No. 1—Individual contest, 50 live birds each, expert sys- 
tem, tive unknown ground traps, 50 yards boundary, 5 yards trap 
handciap. Purse $300. Winner to take all and pay for birds. 
**Roger McGinnis” 

1212011101 *122*11101 1*11121111 1111111011 *011111122—41 
** Hawkeye” 

21212*2211 0212111121 1120211*** 0111011012 2111220100—38 

Event No. 2—25 live birds, entrance $15, winner to take all. 
American Shooting Association rules: ‘J. C.” 22; **Hawkeye,” 22; 
“Roger McGinnis,” 24. 

Event No. 3—10 live 
“J.C.” 10; **Robin Hood,” 6; 
‘*Hawkeye,” 7; Balsam, 9. 

McGinnis and Hawkeye were handicapped to expert system. 

Events: four and tive were miss and out. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the “expert system” of 
shooting live birds, which differs from the regular system in com- 
pelling the shooter to wait until the bird has gotten fairly on the 
wing and under good headway. The traps are placed in the usual 
position and a circle or boundary is drawn around each trap tive 
yards from center of trap. If a bird is shot so it falls within this circle 
it is scored “lost.” In the above contest the stars indicating birds 
“dead out of bounds,” include several on either side which, through 
forgetfulness, were shot too quick and tell within the tive-yard 
circle. When one considers how much more sportsmanlike this 
method is and a better test of true skill and how it practically 
eliminates all the chances of *‘luck” or other objectionable features, 
it seems more than strange that it is not universally adopted. 
From the standpoint of a looker-on it is also intinitely more 
interesting to See the ‘expert system” used. That the day may be 
near at hand when the old system will be tabooed by all true 
Sportsmen is the earnest wish of the FIELD AND STREAM. 


36.50, 


three moneys: 
**Roger McGinnis,” 8; 


birds, entrance 
‘‘ Burke,” 8; 


THE COMING DUPONT SMOKELESS EVENT. 

Phe sportsmen of the East and West seem to be all on the gui 
wee Over the coming tournament of the Dupont Smokeless Powder 
Company, which 1s announced to be held at John Watson's shoot- 
ing park, Burnside, Illinois, on August 4-6, and is likely to eclipse 
all previous contests at live birds for several reasons. In the first 
place, it is regarded as a contest for the world’s championship, and 
the prize to be shot for was won at Baltimore by Fred Gilbert, who 
has since been outshot by Geo. L. Deiter of Milwaukee. The result 
of the twenty-five bird event next month will decide who will hold 
the cup. Again only nitro powders are to be used in this tourna- 
ment, and a high average percentage in marksmanship will be 
looked for. The Sportsmen’s ‘Review says: “The championship 
event naturally is oven to everybody. Promoter Rice has so 
arranged matters that the amateur has just as much of a chance as 
the most expert. It is a handicap, and the Dupont cup won at 
Baltimore, representing the world’s championship, and a big slice 
of the entrance and added moneys, will greet the winner. But it 
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must be expressly understood that the handicap does not stand in 
the battle for its subsequent membership. Here everything must 
be equal. Both contestants must stand at thirty yards, and each 
must shoot at one hundred birds, or not less than twenty- 
tive birds, optional on the part of the challenged, with a fifty-yard 
boundary, and the other rules of the trophy governing. The 
gentlemen who are to pass upon the handicap are: Jacob Pentz, 
W. L. Shepard, C. P. Richards, R. S. Waddell, Richard Merrill, 
W. P. Mussey, Tom Marshall and Chauncey M. Powers. They are 
good men, properly qualitied to discriminate, and a ‘fair tield and 
no favor’ may be expected and realized.” 

After the championship race will be the team shoot, in which 
any tive men from any State who are members of a club in good 
standing will be eligible to compete. We are most anxious that 
Minnesota should be represented in this event, and we herewith 
invite correspondence with a view to organize a FIELD AND STREAM 
team and arrange preliminaries for the meeting. We have the best 
of material among us, and our men stand as good a chance of 
coming out winners as any others. There will be some $4000 in 
the pot anyway, and that is worth striving for. All communica- 
tions and enquiries should be addressed to E. S. Rice, No. 62 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. The Dupont’s have given him unlimited 
financial support, and at least $3000, it is said, will be added to the 
regular programmed events. 





THe Rounpb-up in Camp. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The enterprising and indefatigable Great Northern Railway 
Company has just issued a timely publication entitled, ‘** The Land 
of Gold and Glacier,” which is offered as a vade mecum for the 
tourist and prospector. It is most charmingly illustrated with 
photographs quite up to date, which are truly astonishing to those 
who have not kept progress with the development of ‘Our Arctic 
Province.” On ene of its pages it enumerates twenty-four leading 
works on Alaska which have been issued within the past tifteen 
years, and the pith, gist and cream of these same two dozen 
volumes would seem to be concentrated within the embellished 
leaves of the unique handbook which the Great Northern Railway 
has issued. At the same time the subject matter is presented to 
the reader by the adjunct of road maps, charts and illustrations in 
such a way that all the essential facts and general information 
gathered by the compiler may be intelligently comprehended and 
readily utilized. Within the past twelve months only, Alaska has 
added 2000 to its population, and outgoing steamers have been 
crowded with thrifty adventurers who are attracted not only by 
the development of its gold mines, but by its general commercial 
outlook. A large population has been added to its coast territory. 
Substantial mining camps, styled cities, have been established on 
the upper Yukon river, with important trading posts and supply 
houses at eligible points. Steamboat navigation is regularly main- 
tained on this great fluvial thoroughfare for a distance of 1200 miles 
down to its mouth, and a post road 900 miles long has been con 
structed from Juneau, on the Pacitic, to Circle City, on the Yukon 
Letter mail service was begun on the 5th of June, and will be 
continued. 
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Phat very clever brochure on ** Modern Nitro Powder,” prepared 
by Wm. Bruce Leftingwell, for the ‘Dupont de Nemours Company, 
is in some of its features the most unique piece of literary work 
ever done by that brilliant writer. It is not only a very incisive and 
thorough treatise on the manufacture of smokeless powder and its 
varied uses and methods of use, but it demonstrates beyond cavil 
the innumerable advantages which it possesses Over black powder, 
and shows how rapidly it is driving the latter from the favor ot 
sportsmen. It also multiplies facts, proofs, evidences and testi- 
mony from the foremost tield and trap shooters in the country to 
emphasize its superiority over other smokeless powders, an 
eminence which painstaking experiments, covering many years, 
has enabled it tinally to attain. Besides being a complete history 
and exponent in its especial line of pursuit it gives, incidentally, 
a great deal of interesting biographical information regarding 
nitro powder makers and those who use this most comfortable 
and satisfactory of explosives, which ex-Governor Peck of Wis- 
consin affirms ‘kills farther from the muzzle and iess from the 
breech than any other in his experience.” It also gives some 
excellent points on big game and duck shooting, and winds up 
with a list of Open seasons in twenty-one different states (in an 
appendix), and a code of rules for inanimate target practice. It 
our readers wish to do themselves and us a benetit they will send 
for a copy to E.S. Rice, general agent, 62 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
and mention FIELD AND STREAM. 

To convince all doubters and satisfy the incredulous as to the 
superiority of its powder, the Dupont de Nemours Company 
proposes to place it in competition at the World's Champion 
Handicap Live Bird Tournament, which is to come off at Chicago, 
on August 4, 5 and 6 proximo, an event which is looked forward 
to with eager interest by all sportsmen who are interested in 
competitions and the progress of this progressive age. 


COM. J. U. GREGORY. 


No government official in the Dominion of Canada is so well 
known to the angling fraternity and sportsmen of the United 
States as Commodore 
J. U. Gregory, the naval 
agent at Quebec, whose 
excellent portrait of a 
robust and energetic 
worker at the age of 62 
years, we are pleased to 
present in these col 
umns. For 33 years he 
has served as chief agent 
of the Marine and Fish- 
eries Department, which 
includes the hazardous 
light-house service, with 
jurisdiction from Mon 
treal to the Atlantic, 
and up the coast as far 
as Davis Strait. There 
is not a salmon fisher 
with net or rod along 
the whole Laurentide 
range, or Bay Chaleur, 
and down to the eastern 
rivers Of Nova Scotia, 
who has not met at 
some time and enjoyed 
his hospitality or accepted his proffered services. He was born at 
West Troy, New York, in 1834, and is one of the sons of the late 
Dr. S. Gregory, whose father was a retired officer in the British 
army, He is English on his father’s side, and French on his 
mother’s. She was the daughter of Dr. Henri Aussem, a distin- 
guished surgeon in the French army. He received his school educa- 
tion in Poughkeepsie where his family resided, and followed them 
later on to Montreal, where he completed his studies. In 1863 he 
was appointed to his present position. In 1868 he was commis- 
sioned to investigate the condition of destitute Labrador tishermen 
and coast dwellers, and submitted to the government a very 
thorough report on the condition and resources of these poor 
isolated people. No person has a better knowledge of the river 
and gulf of St. Lawrence, Anticosti, Magdalen Islands and other 
points, and his observations have been of constant value and 
assistance to historians and economists throughout the world. 
Mr. Gregory has made many trips to Europe, and various parts of 
the American continent. In 1882 he contributed a valuable exhibit 
of Canadian tish and animals to the London International Exposi- 
tion, and received a gold medal, a diploma and a handsome gratuity 
from the government in appreciation of its merits. He has written 





many important articles on the marine economy and ichthyology 
of Canada, and has published an interesting volume now before us, 
in the French language under the title of Eu Racoutant, of his trips 
in Labrador, Florida and the St. Lawrence region. 


He has been a 


correspondent of Forest and Stream, Since its start in 1873, and at 
one time owned stock in it. At present he is Commodore of the 
Canadian Yacht Club, President of the Tourilli Club of Quebec, 
most of whose members are residents of the United States, and a 
member of several scientitic societies. He successively accom- 
panied Earl Dufferin, the Princess Louise and Marquis of Lorne, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne on their outings to the river 
Restigouche and Lower St. Lawrence and received from each a 
pleasant souvenir for his attention to them. He is one of the 
pleasantest of companions, and a good story teller. 





communications 
Cor- 


open to the publication of 
relating to the features of the field. stream and allicd subjects. 


respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 


This department will be 


names—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea 
sons, ete., are always desired. 


Dr. Robt. P. Myers, an old physician of Savannah, Ga., and 
now port surgeon at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and otherwise 
ofticially installed in the Kanaka Republic, hails us at long tele- 
phone distance with **long life to FIELD AND STREAM.” We concur. 


Pot hunters and small boys are already shooting birds on the 
military reservation at Fort Snelling, regardless of the law or con- 
Sequences, and Captain Philip Reade gives notice through FIELD 
AND STREAM that hereafter it will be prevented, and “prevented” 
means the strong arm of the United States, horse, foot and 
dragoons, artillery and small arms. We hope the depredations 
will be stopped and the culprits caught and suitably punished. 


A Montana correspondent who is resident and well-informed, 
says of the Yellowstone Park: 

‘Game on the borders of the park is on the increase. My 
partner Gilford has been across the Gallatin Divide this spring 
and reports elk in greater numbers than ever seen there before, and 
deer were more plentiful than usual. The snow was very deep last 
winter, but game wintered quite well: grass is good, and this fall 
will be the best in years for easy hunting. 1 will guarantee to 
Show you elk, deer and bear inside of two days or pay your 
expenses back to St. Paul.” 


the tollowing list of 
the FIELD AND 


We are much gratitied by the 
subscribers from Quebec, Canada. It 
STREAM is appreciated everywhere: 

R. M. Stocking, Steamship and R. R. Ticket Agent. Francis 
Gunn, Ship Broker and Merchant. Isaac Waterman, London, 
Ontario. Thomas Delaney, Butcher. The V. and B. Sporting 
Goods Company. J. G. Bruneau, Insurance Agent. John 
O'Donnell, Grocer. W. C. Blakiston, Sail Maker. 

These gentlemen are all responsible dealers in the goods they 
represent, and any of our friends who may happen to go that way 
will be pleased to give them a call, no doubt. 


receipt of 
Shows that 


Jack rabbits! Oh!! Jack rabbits! 

Reading the very interesting article of Geo. Irwin Royce on the 
Minnehaha Coursing Meet, | have thought what a boon it would 
be if our valley ranchers should be lucky enough to tind a man to 
catch and ship the pest, or to be visited by sport loving eastern 
cousins with their trim, fleet hounds to such an extent that they 
could if possible be almost exterminated. Many a morning have | 
been wild with chagrin at seeing the wanton destruction of garden 
vegetables by those nimble footed awkward ‘prairie hares.” With 
possible millions of jack rabbits and countless numbers of cayotes 
the sportsmen might revel the summer through till the delights of 
the chase should spoil him for a return to prosy business, and at 
the same time be serving a useful purpose in keeping down what 
threatens to become an unbearable pest. 


Chinook, Mont. D. R. THORNBER. 
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A letter from Dr. G. R. Romeyn, of Keeseville, N. Y., who nas 
not missed a trip into the Adirondacks for forty-three years, writes 
to us in a Saddened strain, as follows: 

“Tam just at home after a prolonged absence in the dear old 
I may in the future give you some thoughts for your 
paper, but my health is very poor, and writing seems to hurt me. 
The Adirondacks have changed. You would hardly know them. 
Fashion’s folly, railroads, dude sportsmen and private clubs, have 
driven old-time sportsmen from that latitude, as it csed to be in 
olden times. [am about the only one left of the number who 
used to be my companions. Forty-four vears there, and at seventy 
years of age has made great alterations.” 


woods 


Prof. F. E. Emery, chief of the State Experimental Farm at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, sends us a hearty greeting, in these words: 

“TL was captivated by your delightful journal, and ever since 
reading the tirst number have longed to get back to rod and forest 
and gun even as I knew them as an untutored country boy in the 
wilds of Maine. That was before the trout and game were so 
nearly exterminated by the hordes of hunters and fishers who have 
since overrun my old play grounds. As a boy I knew where to cet 
the bites trom the wary trout in the cool, deep pools; where the 
ruffed grouse could be found, and the red fox spied Gut {ora 
glimpse at his sharp points and glorious brush. The chipmunk, 
woodchuck, rabbit, red squirrel, ete., were almost constant com- 
panions in their season, and the gray squirrel. Now and then tracks 
of the lynx or a reindeer (caribou) were not unknown, while the 
bear was a frequent visitor around us. 1 well remember an * old 
ranger” looking into my father’s cabin window at me one dark 
stormy night when only a child.” 


Veteran Samuel C. Clarke, angler and naturalist, who is now 
In his 91st year, writes to FIELD AND STREAM with a bold and 
vigorous hand, showing no tremor, to say that he has read with 
much pleasure (not heard read to him) the several issues of this 
journal, and he delights to add that our contributors seem to 
know how to write about angling. ‘*Most writers,” he declares, 
“devote their talents to telling what they had for dinner, what rail- 
road they traveled on, how Tom, Dick or Harry fell out of the 
boat, and wind up by telling us that they caught a tine mess ot 
lish. What I want is an account of the lake or river, the kind of 
weather, the rod used, the bait or fly, and how many and what 
kind of tish, with their weight, jointly and severally. And that 
brings me to ask if you know Oliver Gibbs, formerly of Lake City, 
on Lake Pepin? I have a little book of his called ‘Lake Pepin 
Fish Chowder,” which gives in a series of letters to Gen. Spinner 
of Washington, D. C., a sketch of the angling in and about that 
lake, and a very interesting book it is. Mr. Gibbs knows how to 
kill a trout, bass or muscalonge—for | have tished with him—and 
also how to describe the pre cess.” 


SHOTS. 


Subscribers are better than 


STRAY 
Actions are louder than words. 


praises. 


ground squirrel has taken possession of 
Dakota, and is much more damaging to 


\ new species of 
Cavileer county, North 
farms than the gophers 


raxidermists say they do not make the big money they did in 
the old buffalo days, when eastern hunters used to come west, and 
always had a few heads te take home to mount as trophies. 


The American Museum of Natural History at New York has 
nine mounted buffalo; seven are in One group, besides several full 
Skeletons, mounted and disarticulated, and quite afew unmounted 
Skins. 


Salmon in Canadian waters are in greater supply this season 
than ever, and as the new regulations of the Marine and Fisheries 
Department places a limit upon the number to be caught with hook 
and line, the rod tishermen are already coming home with their 
quotas. 


\ writer states in New York Forest and Stream that it costs 
$6,500 to become a member of the Restigouche Salmon Club, and 
$500 per year to remain so. He estimates that every pound of 
salmon caught on the rod costs the angler S35. These valuable 
privileges belong only to the morbidly rich. 


Four young cygnets were hatched at the Washington Zoo on 
May 17, and are now well grown. This is the first case of breed- 
ing European swans in the District. To insure success, the old 
birds must be paired, and isolated, and have plenty of space, and 
Suitable environment. When kept in flocks in small areas, they 
tight and kill each other. 
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rhe interior of central Africa is assumed by thoughtless or 
ignorant persons to be torrid at all times, but the winter nights are 
often freezing cold, and need tires and heavy blankets on a 
bivouac. An experienced traveler tells us that on one occasion 
Several natives were frozen stiff on the road from Pretoria to 
Potchetstrom, in the Transvaal. 


Every friend of Mr. F. H. F. Mercer, the briiliant kennel editor 
of the Chicago Sportsmen's Review, will congratulate him upon his 
marvelous escape trom drowning by the capsizing of a yacht near 
Ottawa, Canada, on July 2, on which occasion his three com 
panions, Mr. Peter McRae, his wife and son were drowned. Mr. 
Mercer’s narrow escapes are said to be chronicled by the score. 


During the past twenty years, domestic cats turned loose to 
shift tor themselves on Goat Island, California, have reverted to 
their primitive color and habits; they mate and hunt in pairs, attack 
all tame cats on sight, and otherwise behave as if they had neve 
passed through the hands of human association. They have 
increased in size also, and are said to be as ferocious as the 
indigenous stock of the mountains. 


The State Fish Hatchery just below Dayton’s Bluff, St. Paul, 
will be in charge of foreman J. A. Murray, until September 
proximo, at which time the Commissioners intend to install an 
expert professional hatcher as superintendent. rhis is one of 
the most interesting points in St. Paul for visitors and strangers, 
and it is always gratifying to observe commendable efforts made 
to keep it up to a point of high merit. 


During the past few weeks the Wisconsin Fish Commission 
have planted 100,000,000 wall-eyed pike fry in lakes visited by 
summer tourists; 17,000,000 whitetish fry in Chequamegon Bay, 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan; 300,000 lake trout in Green Lake, 
the same number in the Waupaca chain of lakes, and as many more 
in Lake Michigan, off Milwaukee; 2,500,000 rainbow trout were 
distributed. The State hatchery at Baytield turned out this year 
3,500,000 brook trout, 1,000,000 lake trout, and between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 lake trout eggs. 


Mr. Henri Menier, the chocolate king of France, who recently 
bought the big island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and appropriated it for a game preserve, has denied to tishermen 
the time honored right of drying their tish on its shores, even 
between the high and low water mark, and has thereby unwittingly 
raised an international question. This privilege has never been 
contested by former owners and lessees, but when the new lord 
proprietor undertook the island’s development, not only as a 
private forestry and game preserve, but as a colony of farmers and 
tishermen, he desired to control the use of its shores as well as the 
interior of his purchase. As Anticosti is four hundred miles in 
circumference, it would seem as though some part of its border 
might have been granted to the free tishermen. 
some explorers voyaging on the borders of the 
sea albatross which is 


Recently 
Antarctic regions discovered that the great 
such an enigma to sailors, is provided with a sac or pouch in 
which it carries its eggs when necessary for their protection. 
hey came upon extensive breeding grounds of these birds, and 
were Surprised to tind all their nests empty of eggs, and it was 
only when one of the birds, which was being chased, happened to 
drop the egg that it was carrying, that this remarkable discovery 
was made. All the nests were arranged in lines, and were about 
three feet high, and widest at the bottom, resembling stools. The 
eggs were about tive inches in length, resembling the eggs of 
swans. The albatross is famed for its powers of flight, following 
vessels hundreds of miles; yet when nesting it apparently forgets 
that it has wings, as it can be handled and pushed about in the 
nest, making no attempt to fly or move unless driven away by 
blows. This may be due to the fact that the egg is held in the 
curious sac, and the bird instinctively knows that it cannot fly off 
without it, so resists. 


WE WANT .. . 


General and Special agents to write the following 
forms of contract, in several different states 

rhe ** IDEAL” Policy, withcut death benetit. 

The ** IDEAL” Policy, with death benetit. 

rhe “IDEAL” Bicyclists’ Policy. 

rhe ** IDEAL” Business Men’s Policy. 

rhe ** IDEAL” Railway Employes’ Policy 

The ** IDEAL” Modern Double Indemnity Combina- 
tion Policy. 

The Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Special Blanket Policy. 

The Special ** Wheel” Policy. (Ladies’ risks written). 

Good positions can be secured. 

Address, Dr. EDGAR L. IRVING, Sec’y lowa Mutual Accident 
Insurance Company, General Office, 606 Pioneer Press bidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. N. B.—We are pleased to refer you to the publisher 
of this journal as to our responsibility. 








FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 
per inch, each insertinn Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FOR SALE.—Finest mowwited whole buffalo in existence. 
A work of art, $1,000. 4lso twoheads, one at $200 and 
one at $250. Address tt is journal. 

FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. No more sound ones obtainable, 50c, 75¢ and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE. 
Trap shot during 


Following three entirely new Guns won by 
95 season: Smith, No. O grade 10-30, 
104g lbs., $30; Lefever, Ideal grade, 12-30-8 Ibs., $40; 
Burgess latest model Repeater, $40 grade, $25. These 
pricesare below wholesale and are latest and selected 
Guns. J, care this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Fertilized brook trout eggs and excellent 
young fry for stocking, inseason. Address TROUTMERE, 
Osceola Mills, Wis. 

KODAK FOR SALE. 
holders and case, tripod and all complete. 
willsell for $60. B, care this journal. 

FOR SALE.—No. 2 Kodak, for round pictures 3% 


5x7 size, plate or film, extra plate 
Cost $90, 


inches 


diameter. Good as new—loaded with forty exposures. 
List $32.50. Cheapat $14. W, care this journal. 
FOR SALE.—One 15-foot White Cedar Racing Canoe, 


with centerboard and sail. Mahogany deck, washboard 
and cuddy. Good as new, cost $175, will sell for $85. 
Also, one 15-foot Canoe, cost $65. Good as new, $35. 


Wm. R. Burkhard, 57-59 East Seventh street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
FOR SALE.—Fine hand-made Hammerless Gun, all 


modern improvements. Cost complete with case, $400. 
10 gauge, two sets “Kilby” barrels, one 36-inch for 
heavy shooting, making gun weigh 11% Ibs., and the 
other 32-inch, bringing weight down to 10 Ibs. No finer 
gun of this style ever built. A rare bargain at $150. 
Address H, this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Score sheets in pads, for gun club shoots 
and tournaments. The best yet devised, $3 for 500; 
$5 per 1,000. Address this journal. 

TAME DEER--FOR SALE.-—13 fine Deer for 
bargain. Bucks, Does and Fawns either singly, in pairs 
or the whole lot. Fine opportunity to stock up a Pri- 
vate or Public Park. For particulars write to T. H. Caley 


Princeton, Minn. 

KENNEL. 
DICK A. TURPIN, 30305. White and lemon 
ticked Eny lish Setter, the handsome and speedy son of 
( shampion “Monk of Furness.” The sire of some of 
the best ficld dogsin the Northwest. Fee, $15. H. J. LEHR, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

AT STUD.—Liver and white (ticked) English Pointer, 
* Rambler,” 33296. Champion Croxteth and Devonshire 
stock--an Al field dog. Fee, $15. Jno. W. DeCamp, 129 
East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 

BOARD.-—I can board a few more dogs. 
Terms reasonable. North Star Kennels, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE—A pair of partly broken Irish Setters, well 
bred, | year old, if sold at once $25 each, later on 
when thoroughly broken $50 each. A brace of thor- 
oughly broken Chicken Dogs, years old, $75 each. 
Irish Water Spaniel, 1 year old, thoroughly broken, $50. 
Fred A. Newbergh, Island No. 5 Kennels, St. Paul Park, 
Minn. 


DOGS.— For 
champion field 
beauty. Edward Edmunds, 288 
Minn. 


Thre “Furness” Kennel, 


AT STUD 


KINGSTON—Winner Second Eastern All Age, 1892. 
Winner Third Manitoba, 1892. By Champion 
Chance and Bessie Avent, Fee, $20 


sale at a 


AT STUD. 


3est of care. 
Minneapolis, 


sale, English and Irish Setters, broke; 
and bench show stock: Fox Terrier; a 
Duke street, St. Paul, 





SIR PERCIVAL—A beautiful dog and high-class | 


fielder, by Champion Monk of Furness and 
Countess Amelia, ‘“ & Fee, $10 

In order to introduce Kingston to Northwestern 
breeders, he will- be allowed to serve the first 
five bitches (of approved breeding) at $10. 

Anyone bringing a bitch that will out-point, out- 
foot, is better trained, or shows better style of 
work can have free service. 

For extended pedigrees and information, address: 


C. E. DICKEY, CourT HOUSE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, (MINN. 


Wags head, fA. C. 


Open June 15. All Seaside Novelties, Life Saving 
Station, Lighthouses and Light Ships, Beach Birds, Sand 
Dunes, Beach Ponies, Surf and Still Bathing, Best Salt and 
FreshWater Fishing, Yachting,Driving and no Mosquitoes. 
Daily steamboat to Roanoke Island, and Elizabeth City to 
Norfolk. Rates, $50 and $60 per month for two persons. 


GRICE & GUIRKIN. - EvizapetuH City, N. C, 








| FRASER, Phoenix 
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F Lake, 
Maple Mhome. re, er 


HENRY SCHIEL, Fisherman and Proprietor. 


Place on Fishing Grounds. 


The only Stopping 
Chicken, Duck 


Good Squirrel, Partridge, 
Shooting in season. 
Rates Low, Accommodations Unsurpassed. 

Ask for me at the station. 








The Hermitage, 
Jackson Lake, Wyoming. 


GEO. S. OLIVER, BURTON HARRIS, 


Proprietors. 


T. A. DEERING, 


Address at 
Maryvale P. 0., Wyoming. 


We have the finest Game Country here in the 
U.S. Sail and Row Boats on the Lake, Beautiful 
Scenery, Elk, Deer, Bear, Moose, Goat and Sheep, 
Ducks, Geese, Swan, Crane, Trout and White 
Fish. Good Accommodations and Fair Prices. 


‘Thornber House, 











Cor. Indiana Ave. and Second St., 


and Snipe 
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The Lone Fisherman 


Uses both—the other brewer’s keg 


for a seat, and 


so HMMS BEERS? 





to quench his thirst and gladden 
his heart. 


When in the woods or whipping streams, 
the sportsman always finds a quart of 
Hamm’s beer better than whole 
kegs of “other kinds.” 


Brewed 
The EXCELSIOR BREWERY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SPANG ENBERG MEAT CO. 








CHINOOK, MONT. 
Neat 


OMELIKE in all its appointments. eat | 
Sample Room and Office for business 


and professional guests. 


8a" The Nearest Hotel to the Depot. 


Fresh and Salt Meats 


and Poultry in Season. Goods delivered in all 
parts of the city. Telephone 1011-2. 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Game 


313 W. 7th St., Cor. Ramsey, 











tana is the sportsman’s paradise, and a program | 
of shooting and fishing can be very pleasantly 
continued for weeks. Camp outfit and convey- | 
ance for parties can be furnished at very reasonable 
rates. Sportsmen, Business and Professional men 
coming to Chinook should secure 


During August and September, Northern Mon- | 
| 


rooms at | 
the THORNBER, as its equipment and service are | 
excelled by none in Northern Montana. 

Rates, $2.00 and $3.00 per day. 


D. R. THORNBER, Prop. 


The Automatic Reel. 









It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world, It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
|), evergetslackline with it. 
It will save more fish 
than any other reel. 
Manipulated entirely 
by the hand that holds 
the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 


S—END FOR CATALOGUE. 


MONEY INVESTE Now in Grain, 

Provisions or 
Stocks, ought to -pay handsome profits. Prices are 
away down low, Send in your orders. We Buy or Sell 
any of the above Articles for Cash or on margins. 
Correspondence solicited. Private wires. LANE & 


LITTLE DAtisy MINNOW TRAP. 





(Patented 


The only practical trap made. Will last a lifetime. 
ILLINOIS STATE FISH COMMISSION, 
Office of S. P. BartTLetT, Sec’y. t 
Quincy IIL. 
Mr. Ep. C. Witson: 

After two years’ use of your ‘‘Little Daisy Ninnow 
Trap ’’ | find that it does its work well and satisfactorily. 
It is a source of great gratification to me to have fresh, 
lively minnows when | want them, and these your trap 
furnishes me. | can cheerfully recommend it toanglers 
as a valuable addition to their outfit. 

Yours respectfully, S$. P. BARTLETT, 
Sec’y Ill. State Fish Com. 
Price, Single Trap, $3.00. 


ED. C. WILSON, Sumner, Ill. 


Exclusive Owner and Manufacturer. 
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TUFTS’ ‘* MACKINAC”’ 


AN ADJUSTABLE SCREW SINKER 
FOR LINES AND LEADERS. 





HOW TO USE IT—Unscrew it, drop the line into the 
opening, give it one turn around the pivot, and screw 
together again. Alldealers up to the times keep the 
**Mackinac.”’ Ask for it. A liberal dozen, assorted sizes, 


by mail for 25 cents. W. H. TUFTS, Manufacturer, 





Building, Minneapolis. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HAVE YOUR SHELLS LOADED WITH 


Laflin & Rand W. A. Smokeless 


Absolutely uniform, impervious to moisture, or 







Orange Sporting Extra 


in uSe Since 1808. 








LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 






> 
Sea SE Manufacturers of Black and Smokeless Sporting and Military Powders. 
SS o—— 


— 
















~ New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Nashville, Pittsburg, 
‘a New Orleans, Denver, Pottsville. 


St. PAUL.—FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. MINNEAPOLIS.—JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO. 


Black Powder all Grades. Smokeless Powder “Blue Ribbon” Brand. MOST 
POPULAR because they are THE BEST. Write for information. 
THE HAZARD POWDER CO., 44-48 Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


For Prices or Powder write Northwestern Agents, C. W. HACKETT HARDWARE CO., St. Paul; H. J. PYLE, Minneapolis; 
W. G. CLARK, Omaha, Neb. 


Scott’s Monte Carlo, 
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EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 



















Also Wesley Richards, Greener, Purdey, Lang, Colt, Parker, 
etc. We have these with ordinary style stock or 
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8 At the Monte Carlo 1895 meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting the SCOTT GUN took 
no less than ELEVEN of the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


OTHER GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE. ALL THE DIFFERENT AMERICAN RIFLES. 
FINE FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES, ALL PRICES. 
SPECIAL LONG RANGE POCKET GLASS, $7. 
DITTO LARGE SIZE MILITARY GLASS, $20. 


Sportsmen’s Outfits, Tourists’ Knapsacks, Tents, Rubber Blankets, etc. Fine Swedish Leather Jackets. Job Lot 200 Genuine Colt Metallic Cartridge, Navy Size, 
Revoiving Pistols, 7¥ginch barrel, 38-calibre; price, $5 each. These have been in use by our Government—original cost $20—and to any one wanting a reliable weapon 
for service or to take into the woods, are bargains. Also 50 Genuine Ballard Carbine Rifles, 44-calibre, Metallic Cartridge, at $6 each. Former price $20. Light, effective 
Rifle for taking into the woods. Send 10 cents in stamps for our new finely illustrated catalogue of FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, which has recently been editorially 
mentioned by both the Forest and Stream and American Field. A full assortment of GOLF goods of the best English make. 


° ° WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., 
New Mail Bicycles. we ae 


Send for illustrated Catalogue, and list of High-Grade Second- . 
hand Guns. ESTABLISHED 1826, 


still Another Victory for the 







with special stock as shown by cut. 















PARKER GUN 


It won first and second at Grand American 
Handicap, March 26, 1896. 
The Grand American Handicap, 1895, was also 
won with the Parker Gun. 
Your dealer can supply you with a PARKER that 
will win for you. 












Catalogue upon application. 








PARKER BROS., meriven, cr. 


New York Salesroom: 96 CHAMBERS ST. 
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